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The Peril of Inflation 


“IT CALLS FOR COOPERATION AND RESTRAINT ON THE PART OF EVERY GROUP” 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Over combined Radio Stations, from 


O one can think back over the last nine years with- 
out coming to the conclusion that the most sig- 
nificant single fact in recent American history is the 

ability of the American people to face a tough situation and 
to take orderly and united action in their own behalf and in 
behalf of the things in which they believe. 

‘There has been a considerable amount of discussion lately 
about the alleged complacency of the American people. 
Newspaper editors and commentators have been telling us 
that the American people are complacent—that they are 
apathetic. 

1 think I know the American people pretty well. A lot of 
them write to me. A lot of them send me messages of one 
sort or another. They talk to me pretty frankly. If there is 
one single thing of which I am certain, it is that the Amer- 
ican people are not now, and have not been, complacent. 

On the contrary, they are keenly aware of the situation 
in which they find themselves, and they are whole-heartedly 
and entirely committed to action. Now, as a decade ago, 
they are facing up to the job they have to do, and they pro- 
pose to see to it that the job is done. 

Americans are preparing with all possible speed to take 
their places on the battlefronts. 

Workers in the mills and mines are laboring long hours, 
under great pressure, to turn out the weapons and equip- 
ment without which the war cannot be won. Men and 
women in thousands of communities are giving their time 
and energy in the work of civilian defense. And out in the 
country farmers are straining every effort to produce the 
food which, like the tanks and planes, is absolutely indis- 
pensable to victory. 

The members of each of these various groups know the 
extent to which they themselves are responding. But they 
do not always know what is being done by the others. And 
that gives an opportunity to the enemy to get in some deadly 
blows. That gives an opportunity to the enemy to spread 
malicious words. 

Labor, says the evil whisper, is sabotaging the war pro- 
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gram with strikes and slowdowns and demands for higher 
wages. Business, it says, is gouging the country with un- 
conscionable profits. And the farmer, according to this 
treacherous voice, is using the war to grab all he can. 

Now it happens that, as a result of the war program, the 
incomes of all three groups, on the average, are substantially 
increased. Of course, there are instances where a few busi- 
nessmen or a few workers or a few farmers are demand- 
ing and getting more than they ought. 

But, in general, the increase to the different groups has 
been kept fairly well in balance, and there has been only a 
moderate rise in the cost of living in city and country. 

It seems to me that we ought to feel proud of the un- 
doubted fact that we are getting cooperation and a reasonably 
fair balance among 90 per cent of our population and that 
if less than 10 per cent of the population is chiseling, we 
still have a pretty good national record. 

But if all prices keep on going up, we shall have inflation 
of a very dangerous kind—we shall have such a steep rise 
in prices and the cost of living that the entire nation will 
be hurt. 

That would greatly increase the cost of the war and the 
national debt, hamper the drive for victory, and inevitably 
plunge every one, city workers and farm workers alike, into 
ruinous deflation later on. 

I wish some one would invent a better word than “in- 
flation.”” What we really mean is that, even though we may 
not realize it at the moment, it is not a good thing for the 
country to upset all the old standards if the cost of living 
goes up through the roof and wages go up through the roof. 

Actually, in such a case, we are no better off than we 
were before as individuals or heads of families, and it 
comes close to being true that that which goes up has to 
come down. 

This fight against inflation is not fought with bullets or 
with bombs, but it is equally vital. 

It calls for cooperation and restraint on the part of every 
group. It calls for mutual good will and a willingness to 
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believe in the other fellow’s good faith. It calls for un- 
flagging vigilance and effective action by the government 
to prevent profiteering and unfair returns, alike for services 
and for goods. 

So, on this ninth anniversary of the founding of the 
national farm program, we can all rededicate ourselves to 
the spirit with which this common effort by the farmers 


came to birth. Never before in our history has there been 
as much need for unstinting service to the country. 

Hard, trying, difficult days are ahead. How hard and 
how bitter they will be depends on how well we can keep 
our eyes, our thoughts and our efforts directed toward the 
only thing that matters now for every one of us in the 
United Nations—winning the war. 


Ever Greater Production 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT IT? 


By DONALD M. NELSON, Chairman of the War Production Board 
Over the Blue Network, from Washington, D. C., March 2, 1942 


Y fellow Americans: I have come to this micro- 

M phone tonight to talk about one thing, particularly 

to the managers and the workers of American in- 

dustry. It is deadly serious. I want to ask you a question I 
have been asking myself: 

Are you doing everything within your power today to 
put more weapons into the hands of our fighting men? 

I emphasize today because the arms we produce tomorrow, 
next month or next year are not going to the men who need 
them today, and they need them desperately today. 

Let us look at the other side of the picture for a minute. 
In Germany, in Japan, in the conquered countries, millions 
of men are bound to their tasks under threat of death, under 
threat of concentration camps, under the whip and the goad 
of the secret police. 

We are not fighting enemies whose production is free. We 
are fighting enemies where management is force and where 
labor is forced. Both, upon pain of death, must do exactly 
what they are told and exactly as much as they are told. 
They are actually slaves. That is what we are up against— 
a Germany and a Japan whose production is at its peak. 

So I ask you, all of you free men and free women, can 
we beat it? The answer is to be found particularly in what 
you men in the war production plants—management and 
labor—what you do about it now—today. 

I have talked to men who blame labor for lack of pro- 
duction. I have talked to labor leaders who blame manage- 
ment for lack of production. I have talked to managers 
who blame their suppliers. I have talked to suppliers who 
blame scarcity of materials. And I have talked to a lot of 
people who blame Washington. 

My answer to each of these people has been: What have 
YOU done about it yourself? 

To the businessmen who blame labor, I say: 

What have you done to settle the problem forthrightly 
instead of merely complaining? Have you really tried to 
remove the causes of just complaints against working con- 
ditions in your plant? 

To the representatives of labor, I say: 

Have you really gone to the limit to adjust your differ- 
ences without stopping production ? 

To those who whine that Washington hasn’t done enough 
for them, I say: 

Where is your initiative? Where is your enterprise? You 
are always talking about preserving free enterprise. What 
is it? Do you usually get business by waiting for the cus- 
tomer to call you and ask you to take an order? Have you 
made a thorough study of what the customer wants? Are 
you prepared to convert your machinery to those needs? 
Can you show us what you can do? There isn’t time for the 


Army and Navy to determine what every plant can make. 
There must be initiative and enterprise at the other end of 
the transaction. 

If you can show the Army and the Navy what you can 
do and are prepared to do it, most of the problem is solved. 

Almost without exception, every one of these people I 
have talked to feels the urge to do more. The trouble is not 
with their intentions. The trouble is rather too strong a 
tendency to pass the buck—to blame the other fellow. Work 
is slowed down, production is lost and the men in the fox- 
holes with MacArthur, the men in the Indies, our boys on 
land and sea and in the air are the first to suffer, and 
suffer death. 

So I ask industry; I ask the men in the plants; I ask all 
of you who can contribute so much to ever greater produc- 
tion: Look into your hearts, look into your minds, be honest 
with yourselves individually and answer my question: 

Are you doing today every single thing within your in- 
dividual power to see that the planes, the tanks, the guns 
and ships, the ammunition and equipment those boys need 
desperately is getting into their hands faster and in ever- 
increasing quantity? 

I’m not talking tonight merely to hear the sound of my 
own voice. Nor am I appealing to you. I am telling you 
that unless we can answer that question with a loud, positive 
yes, we are, in reality, helping the Axis win this war. 

It is the production line that supplies the battle line. But 
it is on the battle line that freedom is being defended— 
where your right to free enterprise; your right to collective 
bargaining; your right to criticize; your right to worship as 
you please—it is on the battle line that those things you 
hold more precious than all else are being defended. 

It is on the battle line that men—fathers, sons, brothers, 
boys you know, have pledged their lives to this thing for 
their country, for you and for me. And their success in this 
heroic undertaking depends entirely upon what we—you and 
I here at home, you and I on the production line—do to 
give them the stuff they need to destroy the enemy. 

Let’s put it another way. Have you clinched your fists, 
impatient to get at the Japanese for what they did at Pearl 
Harbor? How many MacArthurs does it take to make you 
mad? Doesn’t your blood run faster as you read of the 
undersea raiders operating within a torpedo’s length of our 
own shores? 

If these things have left you indifferent; if these things 
have not brought you to your feet alert and mad, determined 
that they shall stop and that those who inflict this bloodshed 
upon us shall be destroyed, then you are not worthy to be 
called American. 

But I know that most of you are mad. So, I ask you 
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to put that heat and that indignation—that fight—into that 
job of yours, whatever the job may be. It doesn’t matter 
whether you tend a lathe, boss a production line or manage 
the plant. If you, every one of you, starts tomorrow putting 
that extra bit of drive; that extra head of steam; that extra 
measure of determination into the job at hand, we can win 
with a minimum loss of blood and treasure. 

In doing that we carry the fight into our plants. We then 
move faster toward our goals, by which I mean the 60,000 
military planes; the 45,000 tanks, the 20,000 anti-aircraft 
guns and the 8,000,000 tons of merchant ships the President 
has said we must have this year. That is the task before us. 
It is the greatest production job in history. And it must be 
done this year—the year 1942. We have but ten months 
to go—304 days—in which to strengthen our striking power 
to a point where victory can come within our grasp. 

Think for a moment of 304 days—304 days of threescore 
years and ten, the life of a man. In the lives of men now 
living, those 304 days immediately ahead can shape the whole 
course of history for a thousand years, and shape it to our 
way of life. 

Is it not, then, worth while to give up all else but war 
and production for war during those 304 days? Could any 
right, privilege, profit or material possession of which we 
voluntarily deprive ourselves during those 304 days to gain 
our end compare with what we gain by so doing? 

Failure to achieve that end can mean the end of freedom 
throughout the world for centuries to come. Can we not 
understand what that would mean not only to those now 
living but to generations yet to come? I think we can and 
by dedicating ourselves wholly to this task we'll make those 
goals—yes, and exceed them. 

To help us do all this and_to give us the genuine feeling of 
participation that we need, the President has asked us for a 
great production drive. I am, therefore, writing the manage- 
ment and workers in plants engaged in primary war pro- 
duction asking them to set up joint management-labor com- 
mittees within each of those plants to run this drive to push 
production up to and beyond the President’s goals. 

And right here I want to say that this is no sly scheme to 
speed up men and machines for profits’ sake. It is instead a 
job in which we all can take a hand, and share in its suc- 
cess. Out of it must come greater production per machine 
and much greater use of each machine now operating. We 
cannot always wait for new ones. We must have full, three- 
shift operations of those we have. We cannot be satisfied 
until we’ve come as close as possible to the limit of 168 
hours of work per machine per week. 

In doing that I am confident we can increase production 
at least 25 per cent on existing equipment. That we must do 
and let no man fear that by putting more steam into his 
effort he'll soon run out of work. It is because there is so 
much yet to do that we must move faster than we have 
thus far. 

To bring the goals closer to men and management I am 
assigning production schedules to the primary producers. 
They'll get a quota for the drive. These quotas are based 
on what we know a plant can do to meet the President’s 
goals. They are not, however, the most the plants can do. 
No man can set a limit upon our will and determination 
once we have resolved to do our utmost. 

That each man may measure his determination visually, 
I am asking the plants to erect a production score-board 
within the shops upon which each schedule can be laid out. 
There every man can see what lies ahead each day. In fact, 
the joint committee can mark each shift’s progress toward 
the goal. 


I want quotas broken down for each division within the 
plant so that every man working on every contract can be 
a member of the team. On the way he does his job depends 
the fate of all of us—the fate of our soldiers, sailors and 
airmen, of our families and friends. Upon the way that job 
is done rest all our hopes for future years. 

We Americans love competition—the matching of wills 
and skills in sport and trade. Here in this plan we have in 
effect the greatest competition of all time in which the wills 
and skills of American industry—men and management— 
can really make freedom ring around the world. 

In this production drive 1 am also asking the joint com- 
mittees in each plant to provide machinery whereby each 
man may submit ideas and suggestions for doing the job 
better. These ideas and suggestions will be studied each 
week by the committees. Those found sound will be for- 
warded to Washington. Our engineering staff will examine 
them. Those proved valuable will be made available to 
other plants. Thus we tap a vast new reservoir of ideas, 
welding our productive genius into a united effort for victory. 
Our Army and Navy have systems of commending merit of 
high order in the line of duty. There is also merit of a 
high order on the production line in this war. I have there- 
fore proposed that the production soldier shall also be recog- 
nized for meritorious service to his country. Individuals 
making special contributions to greater production will, upon 
recommendation of the local plant committees and subject to 
review by a national board, be given awards of merit. 

As I have studied our production problems, it has seemed 
to me unfortunate that the men in the war plants so seldom 
have an opportunity to know how the plane, the tank, gun 
or ship they have constructed has performed. Consequently 
I am asking the Army and the Navy to arrange for men at 
sea and at the front who are using these instruments of war- 
fare to report directly to the men who built them. 

I want them to tell us how the job’s been done. They are 
the only ones who really know. To do this we will use 
every possible means to extend a line of communication be- 
tween the plants and the theatres of war. 

Here in Washington we can but outline the basic frame- 
work of this production drive. We can give guidance and 
make suggestions. Success depends upon the men and women 
in industry—the men and women out there on the produc- 
tion line. The war can be lost in Washington. It cannot be 
won here. That can be done only on the battle lines that now 
extend around the world and on the production lines that 
extend across this nation. Those production lines will de- 
termine whether we hold the battle lines and whether ulti- 
mately we crush the enemy. 

Hard months are ahead. You know that. The materials 
of war are for the most part materials of peace. Peace has 
given way to war and many of the materials which gave us 
those conveniences we have come to take for granted must 
now be devoted exclusively to war production. 

In the months ahead there will be privation and there will 
be hard work. Yet, if I understand the temper of the Amer- 
ican people, there will not be complaint or protest if the 
job is well done. But to do it well, those of us on the produc- 
tion line have got to get into this fight now. It’s a fight in 
which no holds are barred. Our enemy has suspended all 
the rules. We can’t fight by the book. For that reason noth- 
ing can be allowed to delay production. 

There must be sweat and action on the production line 
to match the blood and action on the battle line. 

We must train our sights on 168 hours per week of 
machine-time to match the 168 hours per week of machine- 
gun time. 
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The men of the production line dare do no less than the 
men of the battle line. 

So, in closing, let me remind you once more that the slaves 
of Germany and the slaves of Japan are producing arms at 
a peak which we must equal and then surpass—quickly. 


I therefore say to you free men and free women on the 
production line—to the free management of American in- 
dustry—work as you’ve never worked before that we may 
defeat an enemy more ruthless, brutal and bloody than we 
ever faced before. 


More Fronts to Win War Now 


RUSSIA SAW PERIL AND PREPARED 


By MAXIM LITVINOFF, Russian Ambassador to the United States 
Before the Overseas Press Club at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, February 26, 1942 


in your club, among whose members I recognize so many 

people whom I met at various periods in the develop- 
ment of irternationa! life. I confess that I wondered at first 
whether I should find myself saying anything tonight which 
would be a variance with what many of you present have 
heard from my lips in former times. I do not think so, for I 
cannot remember that I ever said a word in public that I 
would like to unsay. Indeed, I regard my present mission as 
but a continuance of my former work. All that we are now 
doing and saying has the sole aim of restoring peace and cre- 
ating conditions to make it as solid and durable as possible, 
and formerly our care was for the preservation of peace, 
the prevention of its violation. 

I cannot remember a single one of my public addresses at 
international forums, not concerned with the preservation of 
peace. We might perhaps reproach ourselves with not 
having been still more energetic, still more persuasive, if 
experience had not shown that there exist deep-rooted preju- 
dices and false conceptions too strong to be dispelled by the 
most perfect logic, and only to be overthrown by reality, a 
reality sometimes unfortunately very stern. 

Talks about peace are nothing to boast about. Every 
country, every government, every statesman, has paid lip 
service to peace. But not all this tribute has been sincere, 
not all who paid it really saw the impending danger to 
peace, not all believed that when war broke out its flames 
would spread to all countries, to all parts of the world. 

We in the Soviet Union realized, the moment Nazism 
and Hitlerism appeared on the political areas, that this meant 
war, war total and universal, war not halting before any 
frontiers, land or sea. Unlike some other people we did not 
believe Hitler when he defiled the name of peace, when he 
traded in appeasement, but we did believe him when he spoke 
of war, of aggression, of the enslavement of other nations, 
of world domination. We did believe him when he mocked 
at international obligations, international ethics, when he 
extolled lies and false propaganda, thereby inviting us to dis- 
believe all his assurances, promises and undertakings. And so 
we appealed for the alliance of all peace-loving countries in a 
powerful, common effort for the aversion of this catastrophe. 

I will not dwell here on the many and varied proposals we 
made during the period between 1933 and 1939. We still 
believe that, if these proposals had met with adequate re- 
sponse from other countries, the tragedy humanity is now 
living through would have been averted. 

Current events are proving that the Soviet Government is 
entitled to claim credit, not so much for advocating collec- 
tive security and international solidarity in the face of com- 
mon danger, as for the measures it adopted at the same time 
to be in a position to fulfill the international obligations it 
was prepared to undertake. The Soviet Government knew 


[i is with extreme satisfaction that I find myself here 


that Hitler was not to be impressed by mere international 
declarations, pacts, mutual aid treaties, and all that, till he 
was convinced that these documents were backed by material 
forces. The course of military events has already shown 
that we really did prepare these material forces. 

If we had limited ourselves to talking about peace, and 
had not, at the same time, prepared for an alternative in 
the event of these talks proving fruitless, our Army, how- 
ever numerous it might be, could never have resisted the on- 
rush of the Nazi hordes and Hitler’s monstrous war ma- 
chine. And if we had not put up the necessary fight, Hitler 
would have been the big boss and would have added the 
vast riches of our country to his other big conquests. And 
then, it is most likely, the United Nations, every one of 
them, would have had a poor chance to escape defeat. We 
may therefore claim, with pardonable pride, that, by our 
preparedness, we have done yeoman service not only for our- 
selves but for all other peace-loving countries. 

Admiration is frequently expressed for the fighting quali- 
ties and heroism of the Red Army. This admiration is 
thoroughly deserved, and the history of that admirable 
heroism is still to be written—the history of an army com- 
pelled by a surprise attack of an enemy of superior strength 
to retreat for six months, but, with extraordinary tenacity, 
defending every foot of soil, every homestead, every hillock, 
town and river, and inflicting upon the enemy enormous 
losses, thus destroying that fighting spirit which continuous 
advances and the occupation of territory usually creates 
in an army, stopping him finally at the very gates of Moscow, 
Leningrad, Rostov and the Caucasus—and then going over 
to the offensive and hurling him back. 

And yet, though we have had considerable victories at 
the front of late, we must not overestimate their significance. 
The enemy’s power has been shaken, but he is far from 
being beaten. Disintegration has set in in his army, and at 
home the elements of decay are apparent, but there is still a 
long way to go before he is defeated, before his people rise 
against him. He is still doing successful rear-guard fighting 
and will not give up his positions without stubborn re- 
sistance. Hitler is massing fresh forces (true, they may be 
his last reserves). He is endeavoring to squeeze his in- 
voluntary “allies” dry of all that has fighting capacity in 
Hungary, in Rumania, in Bulgaria, in Slovakia and else- 
where, for use at the Eastern Front. 

He is preparing for a Spring offensive, and he thoroughly 
understands the importance of the eastern campaign, which 
should settle not merely his own fate but also that of the 
whole Axis. He knows that either he will win this cam- 
paign, and win all, or he will lose it and lose all. We 
should like our Allies and friends to see this as clearly as 
Hitler does, and to act accordingly. 

‘ Don’t get me wrong. I don’t for a moment mean to say 
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that all the Allies should concentrate their attention on our 
front to the detriment of other fronts. I fully understand 
the interdependence of all the fronts. If for instance our 
British Allies were to interrupt or relax their campaign in 
Libya, thus liberating some of the German and Italian 
divisions now in action there, these latter would immediately 
be transferred to the Eastern Front. We are, therefore, 
interested for the Libyan campaign to go full steam ahead. 
The same may be said also of other fronts. 

But identical quantities of armed forces and identical sorts 
of arms are not required on all fronts. It is quite legitimate 
to desire that the forces which cannot be used on one front 
should not be kept in idleness and inaction but should be sent 
where they could be used. 

Next Spring, on the eastern theatre of military activities, 
which must certainly be considered the most important, the 
struggle with Hitler will reach its peak, and we should like 
to have the utmost possible aid by then. We should like all 
the forces of the Allies to be put into action by then, and 
that, by then, there should be no idle armies, immobile 
navies, stationary air fleets. This applies also to military 
materials, which should be sent to the places where they are 
most needed. 

We have wrested the initiative from the German com- 
mand, which in modern warfare is of the utmost importance. 
It would be deplorable if we were to lose this initiative for 
lack of adequate and timely support. We are proud that it 
has fallen to our lot to smash Hitler’s war machine, but we 
by no means insist on exclusive rights. We are quite pre- 
pared to let others have a share in our pride. 

I am sure you will not find it strange that I, a diplomatic 
representative, speak of nothing but military matters. It is 
obvious that at a time when all but a few countries which 
are the instigators of war, and a handful of neutrals, are to 
a greater or less extent united in the common struggle against 
the aggressors, there is not much scope for a diplomat to talk 
about international relations. And so we diplomats may be 
forgiven if we sometimes overstep the limits of our profes- 
sion and make incursions into strategy, if only as amateurs. 
1 will therefore venture to present a few more strategical 
considerations, but they will be entirely my personal ones. 

It seems to me that events are shaping in such a way that 
soon there will be no more fronts outside Europe along 
which decisive battles or even offensive operations of any 
sort will be possible—at any rate for a long time to come, 
till new considerable forces have matured in the U. S. A. 
But offensive operations of a decisive nature will be possible 
in Europe, and that against Public Enemy Number One. 

It is obvious that to deal Hitler a knock-out blow would 
mean to smash the Axis and greatly to simplify all the other 


problems confronting the United Nations so that their solu- 
tion would take much less time and trouble. 

But how is this to be brought about? I have already 
mentioned the increased activity which is inevitable on the 
Soviet-German Front and the desirability of the Red Army 
receiving by then the utmost possible aid. Now this aid, with 
the best will in the world, is strictly limited by transport 
and other difficulties. Is there then no other way of increas- 
ing the chances of overpowering Hitler? Let us turn to 
Hitler for an authoritative answer to this question. 

He has made it quite clear in his writings that the only 
thing which inspires him with fear, doubt and self-distrust 
is the possibility of having to fight on more than one front. 
It is common knowledge that all his diplomacy, from the 
moment he came into power, has been concentrated on 
eliminating this possibility. His determined opposition to 
collective security, his tirades against the bogy of bolshevism, 
his so-called anti-Comintern pact, his indefatigable endeavors 
to prevent close relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Western powers, the treacherous neutrality pact with the 
Soviet Union—all this was aimed at nothing else. 

We hear a lot about the common efforts of the United 
Nations toward achieving victory. But common efforts which 
do not include common fighting may not be sufficient. In- 
deed, we see that they are not. This fighting, divided in 
space, must not be divided in time. It may be of little use 
to have large, well-equipped armies, say, somewhere in the 
West, if they are not in action while decisive battles are 
raging in the East. When such battles are over, it may be too 
late for the Western armies to serve their purpose. Only 
by simultaneous offensive operations on two or more fronts 
separated by long distances could Hitler’s armed forces be 
disposed of—and that is just why Hitler would dislike such 
operations. 

International diplomacy has never done anything which 
Hitler disliked. Will not international strategy try? 

I repeat, I speak as a layman, but I do believe Hitler could 
in this way be destroyed by the Summer. But the opportunity 
may be missed. The peace has already been lost owing to 
missed opportunities. It would be too bad if the war were 
to be lost because we let opportunities slip again. 

I should like to think that these opportunities were being 
minutely studied and discussed by the military authorities 
of our Allies and that they will make the right decisions. 
However this may be, one thing I can assure you, and that 
is that my government, the Red Army and the peoples of 
the Soviet Union will not relax their efforts and will do 
their part for the common cause. They will continue to 
strike at Hitler’s hordes to the very limit of their strength, 
and beyond that limit. 


Anglo-American Relations 


WE MUST UNDERSTAND THE MINDS OF OUR FRIENDS 


By LORD HALIFAX, British Ambassador to the United States 
Before the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, February 26, 1942 


OST of you have heard, I suspect, the old story of 
the young man entering for the Foreign Office 
examination, who was asked what he thought were 

the most important things in the world. His answer was 
“Love, and Anglo-American relations.” I would not pre- 
sume to discuss the first: but I do want to say something 
about the second. 


I hope you will not think it strange if I speak on a matter 
of current politics rather than upon some abstract subject 
of political or social theery. I think my choice is justifiable. 
For after all, political and social science is concerned in the 
last resort with the thought, action, and motives of human 
beings, and we who are all directly or indirectly concerned 
with the relations of our two countries must try to make 
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sure that we understand the raw material of our business. 

Human action is seldom the result of pure reason. More 
often, and especially when it is the corporate action of great 
masses of people, it springs from a shifting compound of 
reason, emotion, instinct and inherited judgments of all 
kinds. And one of the most important things about Hitler 
is that he realized earlier than most of us that the ultimately 
controlling factor in the waging of a vast war is the state of 
public feeling in the various countries involved. It is this 
that we mean when we talk about a psychological war, and 
it is worth having very clearly in our thought. 

The study of our enemies is difficult for most of us in 
time of war, because we lack a great deal of the necessary in- 
formation. Only Governments have much of that informa- 
tion and they never have enough. But if we are to beat 
Hitler and win the peace—and the two are all part of a 
single job—we must not only understand the minds of our 
enemies, but we must do our best to understand the minds 
of our friends. 

Here there is a vast field which lies wide open to every 
one of us, and there never was a time when it was more im- 
portant. That is my justification for speaking of it frankly 
tonight. 

What is the position of our two countries at this moment? 
They are fighting on the same side for the same principles 
and rights against the same enemies. We have powerful 
and valiant Allies, and we have vast resources which, when 
fully mobilized, will be decisive. When that happens we 
shall have, not for the first time, a tremendous opportunity 
to set the world once again upon its feet. 

Who is going to do it? The United Nations. Every 
one of them will have a contribution to make and the great- 
est of them will have to make the greatest contribution— 
Russia, China, the United States and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The closer the four of us—and espe- 
cially our two peoples—can work together now and in the 
peace to come, the greater service we shall do each other and 
mankind. In that great quadrumvirate your people and ours 
with their great economic strength cannot help but play 
leading parts. 

Danger is a wonderful agency for putting things in true 
proportion, and close cooperation between Governments asso- 
ciated in war is nothing very new. For at such times the old 
principle—not unknown in Philadelphia—-is very powerful: 
—‘We must indeed all hang together or most assuredly we 
shall all hang separately.” But the difficult time comes when 
the physical danger is removed, and no one who remembers 
the period after the Armistice of 1918 can help but wonder 
whether our two peoples will manage to work with each 
other better than they did a quarter of a century ago. It is 
an easy but insecure assumption that comradeship in war 
will, of its own momentum, carry over into peace. To pre- 
serve Our wartime comradeship when the war is over, we 
shall need on both sides of the Atlantic a sustained and 
positive act of will. 

If this is true, it is plain that we must realize now the 
psychological dangers that will face us after the war is won, 
and, having looked them squarely in the face, prepare our 
minds without delay to meet them. This is, I repeat, largely 
a psychological war. The Nazis will employ, and indeed, 
are employing, every weapon in their arsenal of lies to 
paralyze our will and divide us from one another. By at- 
tack as skilful and utterly unscrupulous as was Pearl Harbor 
the enemy believes he can so corrupt our minds that we shall 
lose the war and, even if he fails in that, he reckons at the 
very least that he can make us lose the peace. 

I am under no illusion as to what it will cost in time and 
sacrifice to win the war. But if our resolution remains stern, 


and we never for a moment lose sight of what this war 
means, I have no doubt of the final issue. 

But it will require different qualities to win the peace, 
and in some ways that may be more difficult. And, if, as I 
said just now, you believe with me that one of the main 
foundations of the peace must be Anglo-American coopera- 
tion, the present is plainly the time to see that that founda- 
tion is well and truly laid. 

And yet—with all the making of speeches under draped 
American and British flags, and with all that there is of 
sympathy, gratitude on our side for all you have done to 
help us before you were at war yourselves, your admiration, 
it may be, for the way in which the people of Britain have 
stood up to night bombing, with our common ideals, and 
all the rest—how much remains to be done! And how hard 
the enemy is working, both here and in England, to prevent 
our doing it! One of the most vital battlefields in this total 
war is that on which the enemy will use every weapon to 
poison and wound our minds. 

He can still do so by short-wave radio, by ostensible news- 
items planted in the neutral or Axis-dominated press; by 
whispering campaigns in neutral countries. By these means 
and by a dozen variants of them, he will try to inject sus- 
picion and doubts, hoping that these will breed and fester 
until we no longer remember what it was we all set out to 
do together. 

I have too much trust in both our countries to fear that 
the enemy will succeed. Our democratic training has taught 
us to think for ourselves and no one can throw dust in our 
eyes for long. But if the enemy can even partially suc- 
ceed, he may very easily blunt the edge of our joint determina- 
tion and cause us without knowing it to make our task 
by that much more difficult. 

It is for reasons of this sort, reasons which to me are of 
great importance, that I want to ask your help and the 
help of all people of good will both here and in England, 
in springing some of the traps that the enemy is trying to 
set for us. 

Look back a bit. While the United States was neutral, 
in the earlier days of the war, enemy propaganda was tell- 
ing you the Nazis had no designs upon this continent, and 
that you had nothing to worry about. At the same time the 
Germans were saying to us: “Put no faith in the United 
States. They will sell you munitions as long as you can 
pay and then they will let you drop.” But ignorant as most 
English people are of the United States, we felt we knew 
you better than that. And when you passed the Lend-Lease 
Act—the greatest piece of imaginative statesmanship, I sup- 
pose, in history—the Germans had to think again. So they 
started telling England that it would come to little or 
nothing, that most of it was just American sales-talk, that if 
anything did come of it, it would come too late and that 
anyway the Yankees would see they got their pound of 
flesh, and so on. : 

All this failed to make either you, as a nation, or us, as a 
nation, take our eyes off the ball. But—and this is the 
serious side of it—there were people, both here and in 
England, who if they did not quite believe these stories, were 
yet not sufficiently wide awake to see where the stories came 
from: and there were enough of such people to make it seem 
worth the Germans’ while to go on plugging away at them, 
in the hope that sooner or later some of this mud would 
stick and clog the wheels. 

Now we are both in the war and in war rumor is quickly 
born and quickly flies around. It has been the case in 
England and things will not be different here. And it is 
worth remembering, both here and in England, that the 
very difficulty of checking up on the truth of a rumor makes 
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it all the easier to put a rumor into circulation. We see this 
happening today. I had the curiosity a short time ago to get 
hold of some stuff that the Germans have been saying in 
the last few weeks to your people and to ours, and | want 
to read a few short specimens. They are actually taken 
from the German short-wave radio since the United States 
went to war. One of the first things they tried to do was to 
help our naval cooperation! On January 6th they warned 
the United States: “It is the old game; the British are 
willing to fight to the last American battleship.” But on 
January 17th words can hardly express the sympathy Dr. 
Goebbels feels for the British:—‘“For the first time in his- 
tory British men-of-war received their orders from an 
American Admiral. This latest encroachment on the part 
of the United States of America on British prestige and 
power is the saddest yet.” 

Another favorite theme is economic rivalry. On Janu- 
ary 4th the United States is told: “The British are waging 
a ruthless economic warfare against the United States of 
America.” A fortnight later, on January 19, British people 
are solemnly warned: “The ultimate aim of the United 
States is to take over all British markets and to acquire 
command over all international shipping as well as of all 
British economic bases.” 

And this was another line that I have no doubt gave the 
Nazi commentator great pleasure :—“By the fatal Churchill- 
Roosevelt relationship Britain has lost all control of Canada” 
—Canadians will enjoy the word “control”—‘and now” 
(the broadcast went on) “the intention to land American 
troops in Australia marks another stage in the liquidation 
of the British Empire.” 

But here perhaps was the best combination of all:—On 
January 7th they said to England: “England under 
Churchill’s leadership, is rapidly becoming an insignificant 
off-shoot of the United States of America.” To the United 
States on the very same night, but from a different station, 
they were saying: “Whether you like it or not it looks as 
if the gradual domination of the United States Government 
by the British has become an established fact.” 

Of course people are not supposed to listen to both pro- 
grammes and once you know the game, it looks crude and 
simple enough: but how often have we not all heard of 
Hitler's game being played by people who thought they 
were on the other side? 

Generally it is a rather careless habit of passing stories 
round without a thought of what mischief they may do. But 
it is a bad habit; as bad as the wartime habit of a man who 
thinks it’s no fun having a secret unless he shares it. 

And it’s a habit that we must all of us in both countries 
try to break if we really want to make our partnership a 
success. Let us frankly say to each other that there will no 
doubt be plenty, as the war goes on, that each will be able 
to find to criticize in the other. Those who never make 
mistakes never do anything. But it is no time to pass round 
a discreditable story just because one has always enjoyed a 
good poke at the Yanks or a good crack at the British. We 
must take a pull on ourselves and stop pulling one another 
apart. Let us leave that to Hitler. 

Our peoples have much in common and yet they are very 
different. It is that indeed which gives us our distinctive 
character as nations, to which we both hold so strongly. And 
we must start with that recognition or we shall soon be on 
the wrong track. It is very good to talk about our Amer- 
ican “cousins”, or our British “cousins”, and it all helps 
if we are clear in our minds as to what we mean by 
“cousins”. If we are not clear it can be risky. Englishmen 
are easily misled by the fact that English is the language of 
this country. They are apt to deduce that the inhabitants 


of this country think and feel as Englishmen do on every sub- 
ject and on all occasions, and sometimes conclude that they 
can speak on all subjects and occasions as they would to 
other Englishmen. You do not need to be told what the 
result may be. The Americans who listen just feel mad, and 
say that was just the sort of thing they would have expected 
anyway; the Englishman is puzzled and resentful. Amer- 
icans who make the same kind of mistake with Englishmen 
will have found the same reaction. 

Although we have so much in common, we are in fact 
different peoples, with a different history, different manners 
and different methods of approach. Although our sense of 
final values, thank God, is much the same, our outlook on life 
is different. Let us always bear that fact in mind and make 
it the cornerstone of our thoughts about one another. Hav- 
ing got that clear, we can then reflect more usefully upon all 
that great field over which our interests and our ideals so 
largely coincide. 

I will not waste your time by reminding you of the long 
list of things that we have inherited together. You know it 
well already. But there is one item which perhaps may be 
mentioned. It is the fact that, whatever our individual beliefs 
may be, we have, as nations, both of us inherited a certain cast 
of mind from the Puritan influences of our past. It is pretty 
strong in England and I imagine there are a good many 
traces of it in America. One of the qualities of this sort of 
mind is to be always more conscious of defects in the other 
fellow than in itself. It has got us into plenty of trouble 
in the past because it takes too little account of human nature, 
which is so largely human vanity. I suppose in a way it is 
natural enough. God made man in his own image, and man 
is apt to think that this entitles him to try to do the same to 
his fellows. Maybe it does; but his fellows seldom seem to 
look at it that way. To their way of thinking it looks as 
though the other fellows were trying, in the phrase from 
“Hudibras” to “compound for sins they feel inclined to by 
damning those they have no mind to.” It is an old story: 
but I think it accounts for a good deal of the trouble in the 
world, and certainly for a good deal of the trouble between 
Englishmen and Americans. We shall not sharpen the eagle’s 
claws by tweaking feathers from his tail. If the lion’s claws 
seem blunt to you, you will not sharpen them by giving his 
tail a twist. 

I saw that an eminent gentleman announced in Washing- 
ton the other day that the loss of Singapore was entirely due 
to British negligence and bungling. When I read that, 
though of course he had a perfect right to say it, I wondered 
to myself what possible good he hoped to do by saying that 
sort of thing about those with whom, whether he likes it or 
not, his country is fighting side by side. It is as if one of 
the partners in a young business went about telling all his 
friends how stupid or dishonest his other partner was. 
It’s not going to help the business. What my Washington 
friend said may have been true, or it may not. That is not 
the point. The question is the old question that Burke put 
to Lord North, not “have you the right”, but “is it wise?” 

There are a good many things like that going about just 
now. May I mention one or two? 

I hear it said that Britain sits behind 34 million bayonets 
in her island fortress and leaves the fighting to her friends. 
What are the facts and the figures? Two million of those 
soldiers are Home Guards—spare-time soldiers, modestly 
equipped, whose full-time work is in war industries. Small 
as the British Isles may seem to you, the other million and a 
half have got to defend something like three thousand miles 
of coasts and 90,000 square miles inside them, on almost any 
or every part of which invasion may one day be attempted. 
The security of the British Isles is no merely selfish inter- 
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est of the people who live in them. They are the essential 
bridge-head for all offensive operations against Germany 
from the west; and, for all the splendid efforts made by the 
British Dominions and India, the British Isles are still the 
source of well over half the Empire’s total war potential. 

In 1941 we got 2,000 aircraft from this country but we 
sent more than 9,000 overseas. We imported 200 tanks but 
we sent abroad 3,000, some of which played their part in the 
historic defense of Moscow. We have had to take appalling 
risks with the safety of Great Britain in the past, by sending 
vital war material at critical times to other theatres of war. 
That is why, for example, it has meant so much to our 
forces in Libya to have as much as 30 or 40 per cent of 
American-made light tanks and aircraft. Certainly I do not 
think that the idea of the British Isles being over-insured is 
one that would be accepted by any responsible military 
opinion, 

And do we leave the fighting to our friends? What do the 
figures show? Up to the present, though the very latest fig- 
ures are not published, something like 70 per cent of the 
Empire’s casualties on land had been borne by ,the British 
Isles. At sea they have naturally been heavier still. And in air 
the R.A.F. might almost be said to have deliberately incurred 
them. In the summer of 1941, while enemy raiding on the 
British Isles was slight, the R.A.F. made a steady series 
of offensive sweeps by daylight over Western Europe with 
the object of drawing away from the Russian front as large 
an enemy fighter force as possible. Those operations, day in, 
day out, gave few splash headlines to the press, but that form 
of help that we tried to give to our Russian friends cost us 
about half the number of fighter pilots alone that we lost 
during the whole Battle of Britain in 1940. 

Let me deal briefly with another smear which I am told 
is going the rounds—to the effect that Britain is purposely 
not making a maximum war effort, in order to keep some 
of her industries intact for competition in overseas markets 
after the war. 

The answer to that is simple: we have already converted 
to war production every industry that can be so adapted— 


including, I may add, our great cotton-textile industry, the 
greatest exporter of the lot. The only fraction of our export 
trade, by which we normally live, that now survives, is that 
which is incapable of conversion to war purposes, or which 
is essential to the war effort of the Empire and our Allies, 
or for the earning of the minimum supply of dollars that we 
require to carry on. 

There are probably similar tales to be found in England 
with America as the villain. If so, 1 hope Mr. Winant will 
not hesitate to knock them on the head. Who puts them into 
circulation and with what useful object, I can only guess. 
All I ask is that anyone here or in England who comes across 
such stories—and there may be plenty more—should give the 
intended villain the benefit of the doubt and then, if suf- 
ficiently impressed, find out the facts. We owe this to the 
men who are fighting to hold our battle fronts on land, by 
sea and in the air: we owe it to our hopes of unity and 
victory and of the peace to come. 

What does all this add up to? Simply, I think, to this: 
that if we want Anglo-American cooperation to succeed, 
we must refrain from throwing monkey-wrenches in the 
works. 

History, as I read it, shows that Anglo-American coopera- 
tion is a plant that has strong roots but delicate flowers and 
fruit. The roots of the plant are not indeed so strong as 
many Englishmen imagine, but they are nonetheless strong 
enough to bring our two countries for the second time to- 
gether in a major crisis, which has found us looking at it 
pretty much alike, and that not for reasons of sheer self 
interest alone. 

Neither of us can afford to allow the enemy to sow tares 
around this plant, robbing the soil of all its virtue. Our 
business surely is to feed and nourish it, to protect it from 
the chill winds of avoidable misunderstanding. If we do this, 
it is not unreasonable to hope that with God’s blessing our 
Anglo-American plant will grow to a tree under whose 
spreading branches men may find security, peace and free- 
dom, and which as the years pass will bring forth its fruits 
for the healing of the nations. 


Living in a Scientific World 


“DESTINY IS TRAMPLING UPON OUR HEELS” 
By WATSON DAVIS, Director of Science Service, Washington 


Before the annual luncheon of the General Science Association of New York, 


Hotel Astor, New York City, February 28, 1942 


E are all living in a very different kind of world 

W than we were just a few months ago. It is a world 

in which scientific and technical knowledge which 

will result in production for offense is precious and must be 

cherished and used to the utmost. It is a world in which the 

scientific method and the mode of thought and doing which 
science has developed must be put to use. 

This world of 1942 is a test of whether science and de- 
mocracy can be made effective and survive in competition 
with barbarians who have been given the weapons that 
science and technology have fashioned in innocence and 
goodwill. As the posters say: “Time is short.” Destiny is 
trampling upon our heels. We are fighting strong men, mad 
men, ruthless men, armed with weapons that in a large 
measure they have stolen from us. 

If we can project ourselves as best we may into the prob- 
lems of a warring world, there is a good chance that we can 


meet two major objectives: 1. To win the immediate war 
in its wide-spread envelopment of the world. 2. To re- 
order the world when the military war is won. 

Both of these objectives are important. The winning of 
the war is immediately urgent in terms of the next five years 
or so. We, all of us, must also make ready to construct 
the civilization we save so that the debauch of destruction 
will not be indulged in again. We are fighting for a con- 
structive, livable world for ourselves and all the peoples of 
the earth. 

In this great fight the prime factor is education. By edu- 
cation I do not mean alone the hours spent in school. Educa- 
tion begins in the cradle. It may be most formative in the 
pre-school years, the years spent in the home or, for very 
fortunate children, in nursery school. It certainly does not 
end with high school or college. It is perhaps fortunate that 
it ends with the grave, for what a misfortune it would be 
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for an evolving world if the germ plasm passed on from 
generation to generation had a memory. 

The great American process of formal education to which, 
at least theoretically, everyone is exposed is the great com- 
mon denominator of our culture. It is our national boot 
strap. It is up to us to pull hard and swiftly. 

{t is our concern that the precious time and energy of our 
schooling is spent to the best advantage. Previously efficiency 
in education may have been a luxury, but now it is a necessity. 
Teacher and pupil, parent and citizen, must demand that 
each within his powers and capabilities will equip himself 
to do the job most needed that can be done. 

In this training period for service to the world—for that 
is what our schooling is—the important things must come 
first. And what comes first in this civilization is the necessity 
of living, thinking and doing scientifically—in the very 
broad sense of the word. Science encompasses making tanks 
and airplanes, making rubber out of oil, organizing indus- 
try, living without waste in a rationed world, keeping one’s 
self and fellows in health, and a million other things. It also 
means understanding human behavior, recognizing the hid- 
den motives of human conduct, visualizing the differences 
and similarities of other peoples, both enemy and ally. It is 
good production, good consumption, good teaching, good 
understanding. It means, fundamentally, the ability to tell 
the true from the false, the effective from the ineffective, 
that which does work from that which does not. 

[ assume in these circles these truths are self-evident, al- 
though they are worth stating. I am not convinced that the 
world at large is convinced, emotionally, that these truths 
are in fact truth. That is the big job of education. And it 
is a big job, bigger than it ever has been. 

Those of us past our school days get our continuing edu- 
cation from the daily tasks we perform, the newspapers, the 
radio, the movies, magazines and books, our neighbors and 
our other contacts with each other. ‘The press and the other 
media of intelligence or communication have a great respon- 
sibility and opportunity which they are fulfilling with con- 
siderable success. This sphere of education is one in which 
in present times our scientific civilization will be doing very 
well if it can conduct primarily a defense or holding opera- 
tion, to use military terms. 

It is in the schools that scientific education can go on the 
offensive with good hope of success, if you teachers who are 
in the front line will plan your campaign rightly and con- 
duct it diligently. 

First and most important is a conviction that science is a 
mode of thought and action, not just a body of knowledge, 
or a course, or a unit of instruction. The method of science 
must be made to permeate the whole experience of the boy 

_or girl, in school and out, in courses and classes not labeled 
“science” as well as those that get that classification. You 
who are science teachers must recruit the teachers in other 
fields for your campaign. You must enlist mothers and 
fathers. 

Schools as well as factories must have longer hours. I am 
not advocating any lengthening of the hours of formal in- 
struction—that would not be effective—but the boys and 
girls must be so introduced to science, which is rational 
living, that they won't stop when the dismissal bell rings. 
Education and schooling, to be real, must be creative. The 
torch of understanding within must take fire. The light 
created must blaze on. 

Formal instruction must be supplemented by the spon- 
taneous researching and exploring done by groups eager to 
carry out projects of their own. This is the place for the 
science club, absorbing energies and enthusiasms. It is a wise 


teacher who lets the infective creativeness of such a group 
carry the burden of real instruction, who almost makes the 
classes during school hours an adjunct to the consuming in- 
terest of the student-developed activity. It is for this rea- 
son that Science Clubs of America, the national organization 
of science clubs, has received the sponsorship of Science 
Service. 

For very practical reasons born of the war effort, science 
in school and out must be more practical than ever. It is 
quite possible that boys and girls will learn the principles of 
electricity just as fast, or even faster, if they apply them as 
they learn to the essential war task of radio communication, 
or the spotting of airplanes by micro-waves. Principles of 
mechanics can be demonstrated by practical work with auto- 
motive engines. Aerodynamics becomes real when boys and 
girls have it applied to the immediate task of learning to 
fly, or design planes, or maintain them. Or when they make 
models needed by the Navy. Biology and hygiene can be 
emphasized by the practical and necessary facts of how we 
can keep our people healthy and nourished on the food that 
we have. As the principles of chemistry are taught there 
can also be appreciated the direct practical value of those 
essential methods of making plastics, synthetic fibers, and 
other products from plentiful raw materials, such as coal and 
oil, making such industrial staples as sulfuric acid, or win- 
ning metals from the earth. We must speed up the process 
of getting our young people ready for doing the work of the 
world. 

Under present conditions youth must come into active 
service earlier than has been customary in the past. If the 
war lasts five years longer, the boys and girls now 13 will 
be needed for fighting or production. In scientific research 
youth is no handicap, it may even be an advantage, once the 
basic foundations of past progress are known. Remember 
that Perkin was in school and 18 when he discovered mauve, 
that Hall was 26 when he produced aluminum, that Newton 
was 19 when he worked out the principles of gravitation. 

We must begin an intensive search for genius, or at least, 
superiority in science. ‘Those who have been endowed by na- 
ture and their ancestors and by their training and environ- 
ment with a flair for science and research must be allowed 
to use that ability to the best interests of our war effort 
and our civilization. We must see to it that the unusual boy 
or girl gets an opportunity to go to college or technical 
school and is channeled into a definite specialized respon- 
sivility in our growing national machine for fighting and 
producing. We must see to it that the exceptional boy or girl 
is given the basic education that will allow him to become 
a leader in the important reconstruction after the war. 

This may mean a new viewpoint upon scholarships and 
feilowships. It may be necessary and advisable to pick the 
promising individuals while they are still in high school 
or even earlier and then assure them the training most use- 
ful to our national effort, regardless of whether their parents 
are rich or poor. This may be an activity in which industries 
should be interested or it may be a matter of governmental 
concern to the same degree as training airplane pilots or 
fighting men. ; 

This search for genius in science is a part of the great 
task of selective service in which during the coming months 
and years we shall all have the opportunity and duty to 
engage. 

Practical attention should be paid in this connection to 
the researches that indicate that there are individuals who 
can accomplish in remarkably short time the educational 
equivalents of the usual years of college, freeing their time 
for more advanced work that will produce research scientists 
or engineers with a saving of a year or two. In a war 
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economy this may be of extreme importance if widely and 
intelligently applied, particularly in connection with the 
streamlining of our higher education. : 

We must engage in a search for competent people who, 
like most of us, are not geniuses. The individual with ex- 
ceptional mechanical ingenuity is a precious person in this 
war. The boy or girl with an intense interest in radio, or 
medicine, or any other field of war, production or health im- 
portance must be placed in a proper position to develop that 
interest to national advantage. 

The social superiority of the white collar job must be 
leveled so that the worker with hands as well as brains 
attains the requisite self-satisfaction and public esteem. 

Not everyone can do everything in this world but there 
is usually something that each of us can do better than most 
of the other people in the world. The task of those who 
administer education is to find the proper job in life for each 
boy or girl. 

Girls must not be overlooked or neglected in scientific and 
technical education. It is far from being merely a man’s 
world in these troubled days. Women will, of necessity, 
do more of the work of industry as the war progresses. They 
can make major contributions to the technical research and 
services of production and war, if they are equipped to do so. 


As science courses in the schools are streamlined for war, 
there should be increasing emphasis upon the experimental 
or the “doing” method of teaching. Any minimizing or elim- 
ination of laboratory instruction on the grounds of saving 
money will be false economy. Science can not be learned 
from books and lectures alone. Now as never before the cult 
of anti-science as exemplified by the spurious return to the 
classics of out-worn philosophies must be resisted. There is a 
great need for teaching by experiments that the pupils do 
themselves. To those who raise the objection that labora- 
tories cost too much money, let them be answered with 
simple, school-made equipment. Or make this a science 
club project. 

It should be the objective of every science teacher to inject 
science and the scientific methods in all the other classes in the 
school. Scientists as well as generals are good subjects for 
English themes. Spanish classes should try their hand at writ- 
ing letters about science to students in the other American 
republics. There is rhythm and beauty in scientific experi- 
ments fit for the crayon or brush of the art classes. 

Science and research must be on the offensive in this war- 
ring world. And we must be aggressive for the same reason 
that the United Nations are banded militantly together—to 
make the world scientific and worth living in. 


Present Problems of the Future 


“IT IS THE SCHOOLS WHICH GIVES SUBSTANCE TO THE IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY” 
By DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Delivered before the American Association of School Administrators, San Francisco, Cal., February 26, 1942 


and portent as that now engaging the citizens of 

the United States and of its allies, is inclined to 
impatience with problems not directly and solely concerned 
with the recruiting and equipping of the armed forces. It is 
evident to all that a decisive defeat of the enemies of democ- 
racy is imperative to our continued existence as a free people, 
and to the realization of those hopes and aspirations for the 
future which every free people holds close to its heart. 
Nothing can be allowed to stand in the way of our war effort, 
for on that effort everything else depends. Nothing must 
distract us from achieving victory as quickly as possible, for 
on the speed with which we put an end to the war will de- 
pend the rate of recovery from its effects. 

Nevertheless, and especially in gatherings like this, presum- 
ably characterized by profounder thinking, recognition must 
be given to problems other than the building of an invincible 
war machine. Our all-out effort for military victory must 
be motivated and dominated by well considered plans to per- 
petuate those fundamental human values without which 
democracy will lose all meaning. We have gone to war 
because, if human beings are to be stripped of the dignity 
and sacredness of personality, life will lose all savor and all 
honor. We are fighting against the barbaric philosophy of 
totalitarianism, fighting for the faith of democracy: that free 
men can learn not only to govern themselves wisely but can 
also create a nation strong enough to withstand attack from 
any or all enemies, whether from without or from within, 
whether in peace or in war. 

If you agree with me that these are things for which we 
are fighting, and I believe you do, then our preservation, 
both during the war and after it is over, is quite as essential 
as the maintenance of our territory and the protection of 


A NATION involved in a war of such magnitude 


our lives. If we are not conscious that behind all other 
motives there towers an ideal of human society which must 
be sustained inviolate, then war loses all virtue and victory 
becomes futile. The only hope for the further progress of 
civilization rests upon the individual freedom that is inherent 
in democracy. Unless we are sure of this, our struggles will 
be as fruitless as those of the dictators. There will be no 
victory, even when superiority of arms has been demonstrated. 

To these matters thought must be given now. The Amer- 
ican educator must see that they are not forgotten, even in 
the chaos of total war. His responsibilities during the present 
emergency are second to none. Not only must he give full 
support to the war effort; he must also find time and energy 
to maintain and improve the American educational system. 
For it is the schools which give substance to the ideals of 
democracy ; it is the schools which are most potent in keep- 
ing those ideals alive. 

In saying this, I am fully aware that many laymen and 
many educators question the efficiency of the American public 
school for the training of young men and women for life 
in a democracy. Some have even gone so far as to say that 
the public schools are failing in this purpose, and that they 
are a handicap rather than a help in the development of 
worth-while citizens. We will all agree that any work in 
which Man has had a hand could stand improvement. Like 
every other educator I have my criticisms of the public 
school program, both traditional and progressive, but I can- 
not agree with those who say that this program is a travesty 
on real education. These critics, in the dank, dark depths 
of the depression, fell victims to a strange malady which 
threw a miasmic fog of doubt and dissatisfaction over the 
minds of men. They became culturally color blind, de- 
veloped an abnormal sensitivity to faults and failings, and 
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revealed an uncontrollable compulsion to criticize existing 
institutions and to establish new ones. There are other 
depression-born diseases, of course,—pellagra and _ rickets, 
tor example, but “criticismitis’ is peculiarly dangerous 
because it is highly contagious. It may be contracted merely 
by reading books and articles written by those already af- 
Hicted and the patient like victims of other mental 
derangements, is blissfully unaware of his illness. This dis- 
ease has been particularly virulent among the youth of the 
nation, especially among college and university students. 
i'n these cases it was known colloquially as “radicalism”. 

War has few virtues, but the present conflict has achieved 
at least one end. It has cleared the air of “criticismitis” 
and unified the people of the United States in the conviction 
that, however imperfect our achievements may be, they are 
superior to those of our enemies, and are eminently worth 
fighting and even dying to preserve. Out of the threat of 
losing what we have, has come a deeper pride of ownership 
and a clearer perception of the sturdy virtues that offset our 
sins of omission and commission. Anyone who looks at 
the schools of America with vision thus restored to normal 
cannot help but be impressed more by their achievements 
than by their mistakes. 

With an investment of a little more than seven billion 
dollars, a fraction of the amount that the present war will 
cost us, the people of the United States have provided land, 
buildings, and equipment for the instruction of a total of 
25,975,108 boys and girls from the age of six to the age of 
eighteen scattered throughout every state in the Union. 
With a budget of not quite two and a quarter billion dol- 
lars a year, the elementary and secondary school administra- 
tors of the United States are supplying 877,266 teachers 
and supervisors, together with textbooks and supplies, for 
those twenty-six million boys and girls. This these admin- 
istrators are doing at an average annual salary for teachers 
of $1,374 no more than a good clerk or stenog- 
rapher receives, and less than the reward offered carpenters, 
bricklayers, and other skilled craftsmen. The total amount 
of money spent on the public elementary and high schools 
of the United States averages just 49 cents per pupil enrolled 
per school day ... the price of a tube of shaving cream 
or a box of face powder.* 

It is the educator’s prerogative to point out what is not 
being done with this subsidy, but it is his responsibility also 
to see that the public appreciates what is being done. We 
expect, of course, that our schools will be better in the 
future because, with increased study and experience, and 
with reasonable increases in support, we should improve 
on what has been done in the past. But, if we educators 
become so concerned with what is wrong with the schools 
that the public comes to the conclusion that there is nothing 
right with them, we shall not be stimulating progress. We 
shall rather by laying the foundation for political control 
of the schools by persons whose good intentions, however 
great, cannot outweigh their shortcomings as educational 
statesmen. 

One example of the many that could be cited in support 
of this statement is the report on education by the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce (Phi Delta Kappa Maga- 
zine, January, 1940) in which it is said: “The great purpose 
for which the schools were founded is to preserve and 
strengthen the State by making better, abler citizens. Other 
benefits derived are secondary.” This is to be accomplished, 
we are told, by offering free education only to the point of 


*(Statements in the foregoing paragraph computed from statis- 
tics in Bulletin 1940, No. 2, Ch. 11, Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1937-38, U. S. Office of Education). 


“killing” illiteracy; by making the primary end of education 
a deep, true religious understanding, and the secondary end, 
good health. I do not object to these points as a part of 
our educational philosophy, but as a total philosophy they 
are totally inadequate. They would, I am sure, result in the 
“killing” of much more than illiteracy. 

Nevertheless, one can hardly blame businessmen for rush- 
ing in with blueprints for the future of education when they 
survey the confusion of ideas displayed by educators in the 
literature of recent years, and when they remember the 
blighting effect of the depression on many of our cherished 
social and economic concepts. Similar confusion has been 
apparent concerning the future of other democratic institu- 
tions, but with less dangerous connotations, for the educator, 
like Caesar’s wife, must be above reproach. How far we have 
gone to arouse suspicion concerning the educator’s ability 
to handle education is shown best by the growing tendency 
of exasperated writers to lampoon and to caricature the pro- 
ponents of one or another theory or movement in education, 
in large part because of the dependence of these proponents 
on broad generalizations, card-stacking, name-calling, and 
other propagandistic devices. 

As one man wrote recently (School and Society, Novem- 
ber 23, 1940) the controversy between so-called progressives 
and so-called essentialists in education is reminiscent of the 
negotiations between the United States and China at the 
close of the “Boxer Rebellion.” Following a conference 
between Secretary of State John Hay, and the Minister of 
China, Mr. Wu, reporters asked an attache of the State 
Department to explain the purpose of the negotiations. The 
attache replied he was not sure, as Mr. Hay had been 
a bit hazy, and Mr. Wu a trifle woozy. Another writer 
(G. L. Maxwell, member of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission), after surveying the awesome variety of functions 
which various educators believe the schools should perform, 
remarked that some progressive educators were beginning to 
remind him of the White Knight in Lewis Carroll’s 
“Through the Looking Glass.” The White Knight, as you 
may recall, was so determined to equip his steed for every 
contingency of the future, including traps for mice, a hive for 
honey bees, and ankle guards to protect against sharks, that 
the poor equine was scarcely able to perform the basal task 
of carrying his rider. : 

There can be no doubt that, as society changes, the school 
system which is training young men and women to partici- 
pate in that society must change also. Conservatives who 
fight such changes are like the proverbial ostriches in the 
sand, which cannot be classified as White Knights, or of any 
kind of Knight, if for no other reason than that they wear 
their plumes in the wrong place. It has long been clear for 
example, that secondary school curricula and teaching meth- 
ods designed to fit the needs of students preparing for col- 
lege or university do not fit the needs of all of the six and 
a quarter million boys and girls now enrolled. in public 
secondary schools, many of whom will never finish the 
twelfth grade, and most of whom, even if they do finish the 
twelfth grade, will not go to a college or university. It 
should be equally clear that no single curriculum, whether 
new or old, progressive or essentialist, will fit the needs of 
all of these young people. 

Much of the controversy in recent years undoubtedly 
arises because the progressives believe that their opponents 
are blind to the need for any change whatsoever, while the 
essentialists believe that those opposing them are so enamored 
of change that they give any curriculum or teaching method 
an a priori plus rating if it is mew, and an a priori minus 
rating if it is traditional. The real discussion in both camps 
should, of course, be concerned with the value of the sub- 
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ject material or the teaching method under discussion. Neither 
side has given adequate attention to this aspect of the problem ; 
the essentialists entrenching themselves in the ancient bastion 
that because a subject has always been taught or a curricu- 
lum arranged in a certain way, it is ipso facto right; and the 
progressives relying too much on the hot air power of high- 
sounding objectives with little evidence that new theories 
actually contribute to their realization. The essentialists 
are constitutionally suspicious of new programs, and the 
progressives are just as unreasonably enthusiastic about them. 
If these programs were half as vague and meaningless as 
some of the essentialists suspect after reading sentimental 
praise of them, our schools would be on the road to ruin. 
If they were half as effective as the progressives affirm, we 
would be on the road to an educational utopia. The truth, 
as usual, lies somewhere between. 

No system of teaching and no curriculum plan is better 
than the persons who administer it. If I had to choose be- 
tween a model curriculum and teaching procedure admin- 
istered by a mediocre teacher, and any old curriculum or 
teaching procedure with an intelligent, highly qualified 
teacher, I should unhesitatingly take the latter. The one 
way in which progressives and essentialists alike may work 
together for progress in American education is the improve- 
ment of the teaching personnel both in spiritual and intel- 
lectual quality and in professional preparation. It is more 
than desirable to do this: it is necessary; for increasing op- 
portunities for employment in war industries at relatively 
high rates of pay, and the inevitable calls to service in the 
armed forces of the nation, will be a heavy drain on the 
teaching personnel, and not on the least capable people in 
the profession. 

Linked with this matter of the quality of the teachers 
of America is the more specific problem of equalizing the 
distribution of teachers and teaching facilities first, between 
states in the Union, and second, between areas within each 
state. At the present time we build the best schools and pro- 
vide the best teachers in areas where the birth rate is lowest. 
Conversely, we raise the largest proportion of our future 
citizens in areas where the schools are few, and the teachers’ 
salaries too low to attract to the profession, the highest qual- 
ity of men and women. Either we should make some arrange- 
ment with the stork to see that more children are born in 
areas where economic conditions make possible adequate 
educational facilities, or we should trail after the stork and 
let him decide where money should be spent, teachers pro- 
vided, and schools built. There is something wrong with a 
national system that burdens one state with the problem 
of educating 3.2 per cent of the country’s children on 
1.09 per cent of the country’s income (North Carolina), 
while another state has 6.56 per cent of the country’s income 
for about the same percentage of the nation’s supply of future 
citizens (California). (Report of the American Youth 
Commission, “Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth,” 
by Newton Edwards). If children were deliberately choos- 
ing to be born in areas of low opportunity, where school 
facilities, health services, and most of the advantages of de- 
mocracy for which we are now at war, are at a minimum, 
we might be justified in letting them suffer, and hoping that 
the next generation would improve in judgment. But chil- 
dren can scarcely be held responsible for these misfor- 
tunes, and the lesson learned by one generation must always 
be learned afresh by the next. 

The raising of the lowest educational standards is just 
as important as the improvement of the highest standards. 
If this cannot be done by equalizing economic resources and 
children, then it should be done in some other way, perhaps 
by a nationally administered program of subsidies, under the 





direction of a non-political advisory board, representative 
of various sections of the country and cognizant of the facts 
which have been gathered by the United States Office of 
Education, the Bureau of the Census, the Youth Commis- 
sion, and other agencies. The war debt which is now piling 
up will so burden the taxpayers of this country for many 
years to come, that reduction of taxes will be the battle- 
cry of every aspirant for public office. There will arise 
in every state a dangerous temptation to reduce appropria- 
tions for schools. The temptation will be particularly strong 
in those states whose ability to pay taxes is lowest and whose 
effort to support schools already represents an excessive finan- 
cial burden. It is the educator’s responsibility to plan now 
not merely to correct the present inequality of educational 
opportunity, but also to guard against a general decline in 
school support which will make that inequality worse. Other- 
wise, a heightened inequality may prove to be a worse threat 
to the welfare of democracy than is the present war; for we 
are united in our determination to win the war at any sacri- 
fice, but we shall probably not be united on the necessity 
of continued sacrifice to maintain our way of life after the 
war is over. 

Educators who wore the label “‘progressives’ were con- 
tending even before the present war emergency that the 
schools must do more to give American youth a practical 
training for American life if their continued support by the 
American public were to be assured. There is truth in this 
contention, but it is equally true that, in the immediate fu- 
ture, improved service must be accomplished through in- 
creased efficiency rather than through greatly augmented tax 
support. If we continue to maintain 120,000 one-teacher 
schools in the country, with 60 per cent of the administrative 
units in a majority of the states consisting of one school and 
one teacher, our ability to meet the post-war situation will 
be severely handicapped. If we locate and construct school 
plants without careful study of the birth rate curve and its 
effect on future school enrollments, local and national, they 
may prove to be mausoleums for our dreams of future educa- 
tion. More important still, if we assume, in our sincere 
efforts to improve education, unwarranted responsibilities, 
and educational expenses now borne by other agencies, or 
which should be borne by other agencies in the social struc- 
ture, and allow them to become concentrated in the school 
system, then quality in education will be sacrificed to com- 
plexity, and the desired public support will be lost rather than 
gained. In this connection I am thinking primarily of voca- 
tional training in the secondary schools. 

We all recognize that in the metamorphosis of our society 
from an agricultural to an industrial economy, and from a 
predominantly rural to a predominantly urban culture, voca- 
tional instruction and job-experience opportunities have been 
greatly curtailed. At the same time, the adoption of com- 
pulsory school attendance laws, the raising of the minimum 
age at which youth may leave school, and the decline of the 
apprentice system have tended to deprive a larger and larger 
percentage of American youth from participation in the work 
of the world until a relatively advanced age, so that more 
and more of our young people are passing out from the 
schools with little or no preparation for job responsibility or 
for the important transition from economic dependence to 
ecnomic independence. 

This gradually developed situation has now reached an 
acute stage, and it is urgently necessary that educators find 
solutions for the problems presented, secure the adoption of 
those most generally accepted, and boldly assume responsi- 
bility for the results. It is not clear, however, that a major 
expansion of secondary school curricula into the field of voca- 
tional training is the wisest answer that can be made. Indeed, 
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it behooves educators, in view of the mounting national debt, 
to scrutinize, with extreme care, every proposal to add to the 
function of the schools. That scrutiny, in every instance, 
should have as its first object, a specific determination of the 
thing to be accomplished and what alternatives to school 
action are open. The problem of giving youth work-experi- 
ence and training in job-responsibility during developmental 
years, for example, is not necessarily synonymous with instruc- 
tion in the skills of a particular vocation to be followed in 
later life. It only confuses the issue to advance both of these 
needs as arguments for more vocational training in schools. 
Providing work-experience and developing a sense of job- 
responsibility may very well prove to be met best by the 
community in cooperation with the schools, and vocational 
training may prove to be met best by industry and business in 
cooperation with the schools. 

Certainly, an extensive program of vocational training in 
the schools will not necessarily give youth greater assurance 
of placement in a job. As long as vocational training is 
restricted to a few, those individuals may, perhaps, have an 
advantage over others without such training. But if all have 
such training, we shall soon discover that the controlling 
factor is the ratio of number of jobs open to number of appli- 
cants. We cannot hope to improve the economic situation, 
or to create more jobs in a given industry, by increasing 
the number of individuals specifically trained to fill such 
jobs. Much of the public demand for vocational training 
arose during the depression era of wide-spread unemploy- 
ment. This era was an employer’s market, and as far as 
possible the employer chose applicants with previous train- 
ing for the few jobs that were available. This led to a false 
emphasis on the need for pre-training in a vocation. The 
public saw clearly that young people with training were 
getting jobs and overlooked the less obvious fact that it was 
lack of jobs, not lack of training, which prevented the others 
from finding employment. Under normal conditions, with a 
reasonable balance between work to be done and men to do 
it, lack of specific vocational training does not prevent the 
employment of needed men. Industry trains them on the 
job. Educators, therefore, should not approach the problem 
as one which is totally neglected and impossible of solution 
by any other agency than the school. I stress this point be- 
cause the present emergency need for training in National 
Defense industries, in which the public educational system 
has played such an important part, will tend to establish 
precedents and practices which will too easily carry over 
into peace time without due regard for demonstrated need. 
furthermore, vocational training within the school is not 
necessarily the only or even the best service that the school 
can extend to handminded youths who seem to have little 
interest in books and leave school at the first opportunity. 
As reported in School and Society (November 30, 1940) 
“The actual studies of the American Youth Commission 
recently made in Pennsylvania and in Maryland of the 
reasons young people leave school do not show that any large 
proportion of them fail to continue through the high school 
because the subject-matter curriculum did not meet their 
needs. . There is no evidence that a greater emphasis 
upon vocational training will keep a larger proportion of 
our youth in the high school, and there is no evidence that 
the present unemployment of the youth that are out of 
school would be appreciably changed by training these 
youth for vocations that require special skills.” The Amer- 
ican Youth Commission has also pointed out that 65 per 
cent of the jobs into which such youth will enter require 
three days or less of instruction, and only 10 per cent require 
more than six months of instruction. If many more than 10 
per cent of the students are given training for the few jobs 


requiring such training, the individual’s time and the school’s 
money are by so much inefficiently used. As Howard M. 
Bell points out in the American Youth Commission Report 
titled “Matching Youths and Jobs”: “Three tendencies 
are operating to relieve the schools of the responsibility of 
providing young people with specialized vocational train- 
ing. First, the limited extent to which modern occupations 
require such training. Second, the important role industry 
is playing in the provision of this training. And, finally, the 
possibilities of the unfortunately slow but clearly obvious 
tendency to expand programs of apprenticeship, so that the 
schools’ responsibility should be increasingly limited to the 
provision of part-time instruction related to the apprentice’s 
needs.” 

The educator should strive to encourage these tendencies. 
The public schools have enough responsibilities to discharge 
even with the full cooperation of all other agencies. Voca- 
tional training should not be added unless it is conclusively 
demonstrated that the welfare of the public, or the wel- 
fare of the trainee is thereby advanced in a degree commen- 
surate with the cost of the instruction given and the time 
allotted to it. The school can lend effective aid in guiding 
young people into the vocations for which they are best 
suited. It can facilitate the acquisition of work-experience, 
and the transition from economic dependence to economic 
independence by promoting part-work, part-study schedules 
in the secondary school years, either in cooperation with the 
community or in cooperation with business and industry. 
Experience in England and elsewhere confirms the value of 
this type of program. Dr. Reinhold Schairer reports, in the 
Educational Yearbook of Great Britain for 1938, “Certain 
countries, discouraged by the poor results in the school work- 
shop, are experimenting by adding varying periods of prac- 
tical hand activity and labor, in intensive periods, outside the 
ordinary curriculums or after leaving school. They consider 
a longer intensive period to be more thorough, and the ac- 
tivity in a real work-shop, a factory, or a farm, of more real- 
istic effect than a school workshop in general can be. They 
observe, furthermore, the favorable result of interrupting 
years of abstract learning by a period of manual activity.” 
It is important that the schools, school administrators, and 
teachers, recognize educational needs, and strive to have 
those needs met. But it is equally important that they recog- 
nize the need of promoting cooperation from every possible 
agency whether it is business, or industry, or the family, or 
the church. Any other course of action leads inevitably to the 
totalitarian conclusion that the state should be solely re- 
sponsible for the rearing of children. 

The American public school was established for the pur- 
pose of giving instruction which young people found it diffi- 
cult or impossible to get elsewhere. That should still be 
its chief responsibility. If the schools go off on romantic 
tangents and neglect this primary duty, not only the schools 
but also democracy will suffer. The problem of educators 
is not so much to find out what children want to learn 
and teach them only that, as to determine what future citi- 
zens of a democracy should know and to make this sufficiently 
interesting so that the greater part of them will want to 
learn and practice it. This should certainly include indoc- 
trination concerning democratic principles. 

But has such preceptual education any place in a school 
presumably training citizens who will think for themselves? 
It is my observation that preceptual education can neither 
be condemned nor praised on general grounds. It can be 
highly successful if (1) the teacher inspires the respect of 
his or her pupils, and if (2) a reasonably high percentage 
of the adult population observes the precepts with which 
the young are to be impressed. As to indoctrination, there 
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is nothing wrong with it, per se, even if it is an important 
weapon in the arsenal of the dictators. If we allow our dis- 
taste for the connotations which the word has acquired to 
blind us to the need for inculcation of faith in principles 
which cannot be proved mathematically or logically, then 
we are truly building our foundations on sand. In condemn- 
ing all indoctrination we are merely expressing our lack of 
faith in the teaching profession, or in our own ability to dis- 
tinguish between. mutually acceptable, universally applicable 
first principles and the confusing array of interpretations of 
those principles over which pressure groups and individuals 
are constantly bickering. 

One of the most intelligent discussions of this problem 
which I have yet seen is that presented by the Committee on 
Educational Recommendations of the National Council on 
Education (School and Society, October 11, 1941). As this 
committee points out: ‘“The core idea of democracy is respect 
for the individual and a conviction of the inherent dignity 
and worth of each person. This is very nearly, if not actu- 
ally, a religious concept or attitude. It is more than a con- 
cept; it is an article of faith. It is a fundamental postulate, 
growing out of intuition more than reasoning. ... The core 
idea is enduring and final. It does not vary and it is not 
subject to compromise. It is disapproved flatly and irrevoc- 
ably in all systems or ideologies which would make of the 
person an instrument or a means or would set up an entity, 
such as the State, in overlordship over the individual. The 
democratic state is the servant of the individual, not the 
individual of the State. Every process or institution must be 
judged according to its agreement with this fundamental 
idea. ... To establish acceptance, loyalty and faith in the 
worth of the person, we must use affirmation, example, emo- 
tional appeal, and try to develop intuition accompanied by 
feeling. . . . On the other hand, to cultivate judgment 
concerning our institutions and methods of procedure, we 
try to bring about calm and painstaking scrutiny of all the 
pertinent facts.” 

If we accept such a differentiation as this, and undoubtedly 
we should, we stress again the educational importance of 
the character and intelligence of the teacher. If the teacher 
has a trained mind and high convictions he will reach 


students regardless of the subject being taught or the peda- 
gogical method in use. Education is a thing of the spirit as 
well as of the mind: it is not a thing of spirit without mind, 
or of mind without spirit. And this is a time to test both mind 
and spirit. In the years that have led us to this culminating 
hour, the world has not lacked for voices of wisdom, though 
they have been few, and fewer still those who recognize the 
truth they spoke, or recognizing, cared to listen. Once again, 
as it always has been, as it always will be, the teachers held 
the future in their hands. If they prove great enough to com- 
prehend the significance of the most tremendous revolution 
that human history has yet produced, they will profoundly 
influence and accelerate the healing of the nations, and the 
stirrings again of brotherhood among the sons of men. If 
they are great enough, they will make plain the necessity 
of winning the war without intolerance and without hate. 
For after the war a peace must be made—without vengeance 
and without fear. The hope of tomorrow’s better world 
hangs in the balance between the microscopic and the tele- 
scopic quality of the teacher’s vision of the destiny of man— 
that indomitable creature who falls but to rise again—higher! 

A few months ago the President of the Society for Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues (E. C. Tolman, Science News 
Letter, September 7, 1940) explained that human desires are 
not limited to food, shelter, and love, nor bound by a need 
for success and prestige. Man has a need, a real need, for 
sacrifice, for submerging himself for the sake of his fel- 
lows. Democracy challenged has restored to our American 
youth fresh purpose for living. It is now the privilege as 
well as the responsibility of the teachers of America to help 
youth to recapture the grim endurance of Valley Forge and 
the solemn pride~when Cornwallis surrendered his sword 
at Yorktown. For the first time in all its history, these 
United States are dangerously threatened, threatened from 
without and from within, and the blessings of our American 
way have suddenly become most precious. For the first time, 
all our people, young, and old, are hearing the call, “You 
are needed.” To youth, as Commissioner Studebaker has 
said, there is an added admonition, “Prepare well.” In this 
significant admonition is the most progressive note in pro- 
gressivism. 


Australia’s War Effort 


OVER 500,000 MEN IN UNIFORM — 8% OF POPULATION 


By SIR HERBERT GEPP, Managing Director of Australian Paper Manufacturers, Ltd. 
At Monthly Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, March 5, 1942 


R. President and gentlemen, I thank you for this 

M opportunity to tell you something about my own 

country and to make such contributions as I can as 

a visitor to the United States. America has been very kind 

to Australians and to none more than to my family and 

myself. This is my sixth visit to your country—1898, 1911, 

1915-16 for 22 months, 1919, 1938 and now. Supplementing 

what your President has said in introducing me, I would 
like to give you my present background. 

I flew across the Pacific to San Francisco in September 
last on what was intended to be a visit of a few weeks to do 
certain work for my Government. The work has taken 
longer than was expected, but I hope shortly to be again in 
Australia to do what I can to help, and more specifically to 
be with my wife, my four children and five grandchildren 
during this period of ever-increasing danger. I have one 
son-in-law who, after three months in Tobruk as an army 


surgeon, is now in charge of a hospital in Palestine. His 
wife, my second daughter, who is also a doctor, is carrying 
on in Australia, with three children, and working at her 
profession during his absence overseas. My oldest daughter 
is the chief publicity officer for the Australian Headquarters 
of the Red Cross. Two other children in Australia are both 
in war work. My youngest daughter, who has her com- 
mercial flying license and is 21 years of age, has just arrived 
in England, by convoy, and will shortly be helping to fly 
planes from factories to aerodromes and from aerodromes 
to repair shops. Her husband, who is a senior officer in the 
R. A. F., has been in Canada for several years and is now 
in England. 

I would like briefly to tell you something about Australia 
and the Australians. 

Australia has some 3,000,000 square miles of country. So 
has the United States. But you are better off than we are. 
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You have much more good lands and a much larger area of 
good rainfall. For instance, of your 3,000,000 square miles 
approximately 2,400,000 square miles are more or less suitable 
for agricultural or pastoral pursuits; whilst of our 3,000,000 
square miles only 750,000 square miles are in the same cate- 
gory. Again, you have some 800,000 square miles on which 
the rainfall annually is 40 in. or more. We have only one- 
tenth of that area of good rainfall country—80,000 square 
miles. 

As an Australian nation we owe our original: to your 
forebears of the Revolutionary War. We are the descendants 
by historic causation and you by biological process. When 
your people won the Revolutionary War against the bureau- 
cracy then controlling England, it was no longer possible for 
England to send to Georgia and to other states those whom 
they did not wish to keep in England. Your Revolutionary 
War ended in 1781. The first fleet, under Captain Phillip, 
arrived in Sydney Harbour in Australia, carrying many con- 
victs, in 1786. And so we are historically, at least, related. 

When towards the end of the eighteenth century the 
white man set out to settle Australia, he found a land prac- 
tically uninhabited except by primitive nomads. The first 
white men did not know, and therefore did not realize, the 
job of work indicated by the fact that there must have been 
a reason for the emptiness of Australia while there were mil- 
lions occupying the fertile islands to the North of Australia. 

The first fifty years after the early settlement of Aus- 
tralia were uneventful. Then came the gold discoveries of 
the 1850’s. Gold was found in large quantities and easily won. 
‘These discoveries acted as a magnet to the adventurous spirits 
of the world, including many of the 49ers of California. 

As the alluvial deposits were exhausted, mining developed 
and rich deposits of gold, silver, lead, tin and copper were 
worked, 

Steadily, there came from overseas a flow of agricultural 
and pastoral settlers who were unhappy or unemployed in 
Great Britain, and Ireland. Later, to a lesser extent, peo- 
ple came from Europe. 

‘The strange old continent which had offered no attrac- 
tions during the previous centuries to people seeking new 
homes yielded its secrets only slowly to the adventurous white 
men who had come or had been brought to Australia. 

By this time the basis of the Australian nation had been 
determined. ‘There were the so-called convicts, most of 
whom were not criminals, they were just rebels against 
European society; there were the adventurous spirits of the 
gold mining period and there were the subsequent migrants 
who were looking for a wider and better sphere in which to 
live and bring up their children. This blend of different 
types was faced, although they did not know it, with the 
problem of finding out how to turn to account the resources 
of this great island continent which had previously resisted 
the efforts of people from overseas. 

‘There were no immediate resources. There was nothing 
that corresponded with the Indian corn in the United States. 
Much of the land suitable for agriculture lay beyond the 
great barriers of the coastal ranges. 

In great areas good cereal crops could not be grown, 
even with good rainfall, until it was discovered that the soil 
was peculiarly short in phosphates. New grades of wheat 
and other cereals had to be developed to suit the sudden 
inrush of summer heat at harvest time. 

The breeding of the Australian Merino sheep is a romance 
and a triumph of brains and courage—a real instance of 
adaption to environment—a refusal to accept defeat—a vic- 
tory for a determined attack against new and unexpected 
difficulties. 

Industries grew slowly until federation of the six colonies 


was achieved at the end of the 19th century. 

Then the tragedy of the Great War of 1914-18 fell on 
the world, including Australia. We at that time were 
scarcely a nation. The Great War made us a nation, at 
terrible cost. 

We sent overseas 300,000 men, the best of our men. 
60,000 were killed or died of wounds. Later many more 
died from war effects. More were permanently affected. 
We had at that time only five and a half million people. 

Actually, we lost more than 100,000 of the cream of our 
youth who would have been the fathers of many of the 
best of the next generation. 

Your loss was similar in number. 
people. 

And now we are fighting another war. Already, with our 
7 million people, our losses have been serious. But the spirit 
of the people is unshaken. We shall fight on with our mother 
country, with your great country, with the other dominions 
and with our allies until we achieve victory, whatever it 
may cost. 

Bringing the figures of September last up to date, I esti- 
mate that we now have some 200,000 men in the army, vol- 
untarily enlisted for service overseas or wherever necessary ; 
we have 100,000 men in the air force, many of them already 
overseas; 20,000 men in the navy, and several hundreds of 
thousands in the home guard. Altogether, we have well 
over 500,000 men in uniform, approximately 8 per cent of 
the total population. In addition, we have practically the 
whole of the rest of the population now engaged on the in- 
dustrial front. Even in September, when I left Australia, 
we had over 200,000 men and women working in the produc- 
tion of weapons of war and provisions of clothing and food 
stuffs for the fighting services overseas and in Australia. 

Today, with the home country in imminent danger, the 
Australian nation is on a full wartime basis. Non-essential 
industries are closed or are being closed, and the personnel, 
plants and equipment are being converted to war purposes. 
Every available person is doing war work under govern- 
ment direction. Women have taken the place of men wherever 
possible. Every available man is either in the fighting serv- 
ices Or producing food, clothing or munitions for war 
needs. Profits are restricted to 4 per cent on invested capi- 
tal. In every direction drastic regulations apply. The safety 
of the State is the highest law. 

I think that I can make my small contribution at the 
present moment by telling you where, in my opinion, Aus- 
tralia could have done a better and a quicker job since 1939. 

I have been occupied all my life in developing new indus- 
tries or in expanding existing ones. 

I have always tried to start off first in the laboratory, 
second, in a pilot mill, and, third, on a steadily expanding 
commercial basis. This programme avoids many heart-aches 
about financing, production and personnel. It provides the 
essential analysis for rapid expansion. It develops progres- 
sively the problems which have to be overcome as operations 
become larger. 

Some years ago, when I was developing the electrolytic 
zinc industry in Australia, a friend in this country wrote 
saying that he was glad I had a pilot mill because trying out 
new ideas in his big mill was like a man trying to throw 
an elephant about. 

We in Australia are younger than you as a nation. We 
are somewhat older than you in our experience during this 
war. I suggest that, to an extent, we can be regarded as 
your pilot mill. 

To other countries less immediately threatened than is 
Australia I would say (based upon an intense and bitter 
experience )— 


You had 120,000,000 
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First—That the price of future safety is eternal spiritual, 
mental and physical vigilance—a vigilance that rejects in- 
stinctively the passive attitude of mind and body—a vigilance 
that maintains a crystal-clear picture of the worst con- 


_ ceivable possibility, and prepares urgently and completely 


to win by holding the initiative. 

Second—That unity of purpose in the face of a ruthless 
enemy predicates an understanding companionship through- 
out the nation which can only be created by leadership ac- 
tively operating throughout all sections of the nation. 

Third—That our freedoms in a democracy demand in 
return constructive support to the principal leaders of the 
nation—ideas and actions should surge irresistibly up from 
the people as well as permeate down from the top. 

On the shoulders of the men in Washington there lies a 
burden too great to bear unless the weight is eased by the 
nation rising in its organized might insisting that it can 
and will help. 

Only because it will help to make my point do I mention 
that I was one of those in Australia who thought, watched, 
warned and worked for years, privately and pvblicly, to 
arouse the nation to its dangers. 

In 1938, after a short visit to North America, I wrote, by 
request, several special articles for the principal papers in 
Australia, including the Sydney Morning Herald. 1 said 
inter alia “Every industrial leader, every union leader, in- 
deed, every man and woman, youth and girl in Australia 
should know either what he or she can do now or later as 
may be necessary, or should be satisfied that those in charge 
of their daily life should know what they must do and pre- 
pare to do if, unfortunately, the worst occurs. The leaders 
of Australia in all sections of life can rest assured that if the 
nation is fully advised and informed there will be no doubt 
about the morale of the nation and of the willingness to make 
the necessary sacrifices in time, energy and money. If the 
dangerous tendency of democracy to argue, to falter, to dis- 
sipate time and energy is not to be fatal, then a rapid and 
intelligent appreciation of the dangers of the present situation 
must be accepted by the people of Australia, and then must 
voluntarily concur in, and support, for the time being, rigid 
restrictions of individual liberties and activities.” 

In May 1941; I gave, by request, certain broadcasts over 
the national radio network in which I urged the nation to 
think out what should be done with the enemy at our front 
and back doors. I gave a number of instances of things that 
should be done, including the transfer of personnel, plant 
and equipment from non-essential to war production. This 
is now being done at a very late hour. 

Now, let me give you the essence of this problem which, 
as a democracy, the Australian people faced from Septem- 
ber 1939 onwards. It moved steadily forward in the pro- 
duction of munitions of all kinds—rifles, machine guns, 
anti-tank guns, anti-aircraft guns, munitions and explosives 
for all the services, corvettes and steamers, aeroplanes and 
aeroplane engines, radio equipment, optical glass, metals of 
all kinds, including metallic magnesium, and many other 
weapons of war and supplies for war. 

At every stage of the war Australia speeded up its efforts. 
At every stage it thought it had then reached the limit of its 
production and all its adjustmeents of living to meet in- 
creased danger. 

In spite of all the lightning flashes on the political and 
war horizons, in spite of the increasing list of casualties, there 
was the unthinking belief that “it couldn’t happen here.” 

There was an idea that everything was being done that 
could be done; that for instance there was ample man and 
woman power available for everything that it was necessary 
to do. The ever-present problem of unemployment in peace- 


time seemed to convey to the average mind the idea that there 
was plenty of people for all possible jobs. 

Whilst many efforts were made by the government and 
private organizations to speed up training against eventuali- 
ties, there was an absence of that intense national realiza- 
tion, without which, it is difficult for everything that should 
be done to be done. 

Nearly two years ago, a number of my technical assistants 
and I, realizing the urgent desire of many women to do more 
war effort, decided to see what response we would have to 
an offer to train, at night, women as munition workers. I 
put a small paragraph in an evening paper in Melbourne in- 
dicating our proposals. We had over 1,000 applications in 
six days. We started classes of fifty women over a course of 
ten weeks, one night per week for each class, five different 
classes each week. We had over 90 per cent attendance and 
over 90 per cent of the women passed the examinations at 
the end of the course, which dealt with simple mechanics 
and machine shop practice. The staff worked rosters on in- 
structing. When the first batch was finished, another batch 
was started. Most of these women are now working in 
munition factories and I am informed that they are welcomed 
on account of their knowledge and intelligence. 

An inspiring example of what can be done by industry 
itself is the operation of the War Time Machine Shop Board 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, assisted by a 
portion of the mining industry. 

By a brilliant piece of organization and with the co- 
operation of prime contractors building ships, making guns 
and other war requirements, the machine shops of this in- 
dustry are using an average of 16 hours daily for subcon- 
tracting on war work, guided and helped by the non-profit 
organization built up from the industry itself. Simultane- 
ously, the industry is thinning out its own skilled labour to 
help others and training more mechanics to help themselves, 
other industries and the fighting services, all of which call 
for more skilled mechanics. In 1942 this effort will do work 
to the value of $5,000,000.00. 

Winston Churchill has said that this is a war of organi- 
zation, technical apparatus, science, mechanics and morale. 

Time does not allow of much that I would like to say, 
but I select two points: The first dealing with technical 
apparatus and science, and the second with organization. 
With regard to technical apparatus and science, I desire to 
repeat what I said less than a fortnight ago to over 1,000 
members of a scientific and technical organization. I repeat 
it now because I think it is urgently important. 

This is a war of new ideas as well as of men and muni- 
tions. One new idea developed and applied may win the war. 
May I suggest that, if it is not already done, all the scientific 
and technical associations in the United States join in urging 
the chiefs of staffs of the fighting services and the National 
Inventors Council, and/or the National Defense Research 
Council to submit, confidentially, to a selected joint com- 
mittee a list of problems on which work might be done by 
special committees of the associations—in consultation with 
the Washington authorities. 

In the March number of Readers’ Digest there is an 
interesting special article entitled “Second Call for In- 
ventions.” It misses a vital point. Some of us in Australia 
and in Britain have been continuously urging a more inten- 
sive co-option of the scientific and technical brains of in- 
dustry and commerce by submitting, confidentially, the essen- 
tial facts pertaining to special problems. Without this in- 
formation the inventive genius of the nation is ham-strung 
to a great extent. I know much is being done in research. 
From my Australian experience I venture to ask—Are all 
the available brains being used and in the best way? Build- 
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ing ships to replace losses by enemy action is essential. One 
new idea might reduce these losses substantially. And many 
other instances in many directions can be quoted. 

‘With regard to organization, I would draw your attention 
to an article by Jas. B. Reston on the first page of the New 
York Times Magazine, March 1, 1942, entitled: “Are We 
Awake or Are We Suffering from Five Great Illusions.” 

l recommend you all to read it, because as a visitor, some- 
what informed by observation and contact, I believe there is 
much truth therein. 

Again on Monday last I read with interest an article by 
Dorothy ‘Thompson entitled ‘““The Nation and the State” 
dated at New York, March Ist. Everyone should study this 
survey which is pregnant with truths and warnings. 

Under a handicap of over five years of lost time, we, of 
the democracies are organizing to defeat the Axis Powers. 
It is a tremendous job. Its success depends upon not only 
the will to help—also upon the nation-wide plan whereby 
that will can be translated into effective work at once. This 
can be done only by leadership, inspired and determined, in 
every city, town and village. 

This is the lesson that we have learnt in Australia— 
slowly—I hope not too slowly. 

It is our message to you—the need for speed in using 
the talents and energies of everyone—everywhere—mobilize 
the whole nation. 

Although I have no specific examples, I have no doubt that 
through the powers given to the Federal Government by the 
War Precautions Act, national habits and even laws which 


retard necessary action have been suspended—during the 
emergency. 

It is clear that unimagined present sacrifices for future 
security are being demanded, and made, without demur. 

Speaking to the Montreal Rotary Club on Tuesday last in 
the same strain Dr. Wilbur G. Penfield, a noted neurologist, 
quoted a motto on a sundial “It is later than you think.” 

As for the future post-war, it seems to me that the com- 
panionship and understanding born of peril, of blood, of 
sweat and of tears, of mental and physical anguish, should 
enable us to create a better social system, should enable us 
to solve the cancer of unemployment, should enable us 
to raise the standard of health and to utilize the power 
which science has given us over the forces of nature for 
improvement rather than for destruction. 

If the world is to survive with a civilized community, the 
objective in the future must be better spiritual, mental and 
physical health for everyone. 

We have to realize that the valley of the shadow through 
which we are passing has been of our own making. We can 
only hope that we shall learn a lesson and leave a better 
world for those who follow us. 

Nothing becomes inen and nations more than calm courage 
in the face of unexpected reverses. 

With this in mind I feel sure that the United Nations will 
achieve victory now that the dangers and the size of the 
job are recognized. 

With Wordsworth—let our persuasion and belief ripen 
into faith and our faith become a passionate intuition—and 
we shall not fail. 


“Pearl Harbor Angered Business But It 
Did Not Frighten It” 


LET US KEEP OUR THINKING STRAIGHT 
By PERCY C. MAGNUS, President of New York State Chocolate and Confectionery Association 
At the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, February 20, 1942 


EEPLY conscious of the honor that you have af- 
forded me in speaking tonight, | am mindful also 
of the responsibilities of a businessman who speaks 

in Public during these momentous times. This is a most 
significant gathering of our industry. 

We are, all of us, in a very sober mood, and I address you 
in that vein. 

There are some here, whose gray and thinning hair give 
evidence that they were active in business during World 
War No. 1. But most of you heard the story from your 
Dads, and this is your baptism of Fire, conducting business 
under war conditions. 

The first war, horrible, as it was, with its tragic loss of 
lives and property, was small compared with this one. Over 
all lands, over all seas and in all the air above the entire 
surface of the earth, mortal combat is raging. Therefore, 
you youngsters, and we oldsters face conditions without 
precedent. We must conduct ourselves with no experience 
to guide us. 

Since there is no previous experience, and since we can- 
not learn the true course from others who have preceded us, 
We, as intelligent men must resort to our faculties of rea- 
soning. We must think, as we have never thought before. 
Ite must summon every faculty of mind and heart to keep 
our objectives clear, and our courses pointed in the right 
directions. 


Let me emphasize that we must think our way through 
this. We must think clearly, rationally, and honestly. Un- 
fortunately, for many, that will be a new experience. 

During the kaleidoscopic changes that have been taking 
place, for the past decade, in our social, political, and eco- 
nomic institutions—many of us are guilty of having allowed 
others to do our thinking for us. 

We subscribed to this and that service, we read the 
headlines of the newspapers, we listened to our favorite 
radio commentator, and we accepted certain statements and 
certain conclusions without challenging them. 

Many of us have been blinded by traditions, and by our 
emotions. We said a thing was wrong because up to that 
time, it had never been done. Or we discarded an idea 
because we did not like the person who advanced it. We 
substituted passions for reasoning, or we accepted that which 
pleased us instead of thinking things through to a logical con- 
clusion. 

May Heaven help us, if in this hour of trial, we allow 
ourselves to be motivated by this process which I choose to 
call “Synthetic Thinking.” It is not real thinking at all. 
It only resembles thinking. 

There is not a man here tonight, who at sometime, during 
the day, has not thought of his country, and its place in 
the World War. 

Let me say, for the businessmen of America, that we 
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have perfect confidence in ultimate victory. Jf the manpower 
and natural resources of this country are properly organ- 
ized and properly used, no nation on earth can gain a victory 
over us. 

And let me make it also emphatically clear that business- 
men of the United States are 100 per cent behind the Presi- 
dent, as the Commander-in-Chief of our Armed Forces, and 
as the Spokesman of this country in International affairs. 
The times call for and demand a United America. And 
business is part of that great union. 

And also let me make it emphatically clear that American 
businessmen are not discouraged, nor are they deeply con- 
cerned about the temporary set-backs, and reverses which 
our Armed forces appear to be suffering at the present time. 

Pearl Harbor angered business, but it did not frighten it. 

Our losses in the Philippines, the Malaya Peninsula, and 
Singapore raise no doubts in the minds of businessmen as 
to the ultimate outcome. On the contrary, these temporary 
victories on the part of our enemies, and the losses, that we 
have sustained, were expected. They caused no surprise, 
and no chagrin. Their only effect is to make business 
tighten its belt and take another reef in the sleeves as it 
buckles down to the tasks. 

Let no one doubt the loyalty, the determination, or the 
power of American business. 

But American business is not going to be content with 
merely synthetic thinking. All over this country American 
business is buckling down to the hard task of thinking and 
fighting our way through. And the thing that is uppermost 
in our minds is the clarion call of democracy. 

This is not merely a contest between geographic locations 
on the earth. This is a war between ideologies of Govern- 
ments. This is a conflict between a form of Government that 
recognizes the individual, and the rights of the individual 
against forms of Governments where the individual is sub- 
ordinated to the needs and requirements of the State. 

This is a war between liberty and serfdom. 

As the American flag is carried into battle on fighting ships, 
fighting planes, and fighting tanks, carrying fighting men, 
they are fighting for a Cause, a Cause that was born in this 
country more than a hundred and fifty years ago, and that 
has been cherished by succeeding generations. 

They are fighting for democracy, for free democratic 
principles, for democratic institutions, for the rights of indi- 
viduals, for free speech, free religion, free assembly, and a 
free press. The right of individuals to own property, the 
right of men to work, to think, to live, and to worship as 
they, themselves determine. They are fighting against the 
forms of government, that regiment them, that shut their 
mouths and their minds, and against the forces that take 
their property without the due process of law. 

With this thought uppermost in our minds it follows log- 
ically that no citizen comprises his Americanism, nor yields 
in patriotism if he defends those principles against forces 
within our own country as well as from without. 

Oh No! American business is not frightened by Pearl 
Harbor, the Philippines or Singapore. American business is 
not the sidewalk Superintendent looking down into that deep 
excavation where a new building will rise, wondering why 
the men are shovelling a little dirt here and there, and 
pouring a little concrete here and there. 

They are not impatient to see the Steel structure rise, en- 
closed by bricks and mortar. Businessmen knew that strong 
and firm foundations must be sunk deep to hold the building 
when it is erected. 

They can see in their minds’ eyes, the present potato 
patch, and corn-field, as the site for the factory which in a 
few days will be turning out planes and equipment. 


Business knows that machine tools must be made before 
Armament can be fashioned. They are not discouraged, they 
are not impatient, and they are not thrown into a panic by 
these temporary military and naval set-backs. 

But they would be concerned, and seriously concerned if 
with their expert knowledge and business experience they saw 
foundations of government wrongly placed or improperly 
constructed. They do become aroused and raise their voices 
if they see the buildings to house society improperly designed 
or wrongly constructed. 

They raise their voices not to the purposes which they shall 
serve, but to the manner in which they are being done. 

So American business today while supporting the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and while loyal to this country, 
feels that it is its duty to point out to the Congress, and 
to our Chief Executive certain basic things, and respectfully 
asks that they be corrected without delay. 

The American public has just raised its voice in wrath 
against certain proposed expenditures for Civilian Defense, 
because the American people desire to send planes and tanks 
to Douglas MacArthur instead of surrounding a distinguished 
lady with fan dances. 

I cite this, as perhaps an extreme case of the more basic 
principle which I have in mind. 

Unfortunately, the many other criticisms are of deeper 
implication than the mere appointment of a very minor 
employee at $4,600 a year. We are spending billions, 26 
billions last month, and already 16 billions this month. 

Now, clear thinking demands that this money be spent to 
prosecute the war. We have got to send against Hitler, and 
Mussolini, something more effective than Donald Duck. 

America is willing to spend, but no synthetic thinking 
should permit the squandering of a single cent. And let me 
illustrate—when the Depression descended upon us with its 
devastating force, our Government, wisely, or unwisely, set 
up a number of highly specialized Depression agencies. These 
agencies were designed and put into operation because we 
were in a condition of surplusses. We had surplus man- 
power, hence unemployment, and distress. We had surplus 
agricultural products, hence slaughtered pigs, plowed under 
cotton, and the taking of land under production. 

We had surplusses from our mines and our factories. Gov- 
ernment agencies were put into being to alleviate the distress 
caused by a condition of surplusses. 

Today, the picture has changed completely. Instead of 
unemployment, we have labor shortages. Faced with the 
necessity of feeding the world, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is urging increased production. 

Large factories have ceased producing for civilian needs, 
and have gone into war work. Shipyards that were idle are 
now humming with activity. 

Clear thinking leads to the inevitable conclusion that we 
are in a period of scarcity. 

Yet the appalling fact stands out sharply, that all the Gov- 
ernment agencies created to deal with surplusses are still 
in existence in a period of shortages. And they are costing 
the American people billions of dollars to maintain. 

American business most respectfully, and most loyally 
recommends to the Congress and to the President of this 
nation that all non-defense activities of Government be 
drastically curtailed, so that the public’s money, and the man- 
power may be used effectively for war purposes. 

We hear that this war is going to cost the American people 
the staggering sum of one hundred and fifty billions of dol- 
lars. The American people approve and business joins in 
the chorus. The job must be done whatever the cost. But 
again, please let us keep our thinking straight. Let us not 
go off on any tangents of synthetic thinking. Merely spend- 
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ing money is not going to win this war. We are not going to 
defeat Germany, Italy and Japan simply by an orgy of 
spending. 

We didn’t succeed in spending our way out of the Depres- 
sion. Are we too naive as to hope that we can spend our 
way to victory? 

Most respectfully, most sincerely, and may I hope to add, 
most patriotically, do businessmen point out to Congress and 
to the President, that Victory can only come, not by how 
much we spend but by how wisely we spend it. 

If synthetic thinking measures national strength in terms 
of natural resources and available cash funds, then it must 
follow that Germany, Italy and Japan were licked even 
before they started. 

We were told that they had no steel, no oil, no coal, and 
were short on foodstuffs. We were told that their bank- 
ruptcy economy could not stand up but would collapse. Well 
perhaps so, but to the average American citizen, they don’t 
look like “Push-Overs” right now. And it is pretty safe 
to assume that “social advances,” “labor’s gains,” and “Agri- 
cultural parity” are not at the top of the enemy’s war 
program. 

In 1935, the National Labor Relations Act was passed, 
and the Labor Board was established. Employers were berated 
and condemned in the preamble to the Act. This was hailed 
as a great social gain. 

Businessmen, with no thought of taking advantage of labor, 
respectfully point out that the best interests of the United 
States, at this time of crisis, lie at the end of the production 
line, and not in the social implications at the employment gate. 

It won't do our Government any good to drop a new 
labor decision of the Supreme Court on a Japanese destroyer, 
and a new ruling of the National Labor Relations Board 
won't be very effective on Bataan Peninsula. 

Business wishes that the American public would become 
aroused over these more fundamental issues rather than 
merely objecting to fan dancing our way into Berlin or Tokio. 

Our America now needs Organization. It needs manage- 
ment. It needs production. A law marking a new social gain 
can never build an aeroplane. A fireside chat won’t produce 
a tank, and a host of Government propaganda bureaus won’t 
vield a single capital ship. 

Businessmen most respectfully petition—our Government 
to save money, save time, save manpower on non-defense items 
and utilize them fully for war purposes. 

The People of the United States received a recent state- 
ment by the President of the United States. It should go 
down as one of the greatest statements of all American 
history. It went to the core. President Roosevelt said in 


substance that all parasites should get out of Washington. 
Businessmen hasten to add that many who are filling Federal 
offices, spending taxpayers’ money, who are there hoping to 
change our form of Government, and who are contributing 
nothing to the war effort should be in the vanguard of those 
who are to be driven out of Washington. 

Now, if anyone here is shocked by what I have said 
tonight, or have reservations in their own minds as to the 
propriety of such statements, le. me assure them that I have 
one firm belief. We in the United States are still in a democ- 
racy. And let me remind them that our Allies in this war, 
namely, Great Britain is a Democracy. 

It is not treasonable, nor is it unpatriotic in those coun- 
tries that are part of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
to raise a voice in protest to the manner in which public 
affairs are conducted. 

At this very moment there is raised, all over the British 
Empire, the strongest kind of resentment over the debacle 
at Singapore, and the escape of the German navy. Citizens, 
the British Press, and members of Parliament are at perfect 
liberty to express opposition views. 

They do it there and really contribute to a better plan 
of action and a better choice of leaders. 

No one has ever told me that America is not a democracy. 

No one has ever told me that the right of free thinking 
and free speech has been abridged and can only be exercised, 
during the war, by “yes” men. 

If they do tell me, I won’t believe them, but will continue 
to exercise the constitutional right of every American. 

I, for one have no intention of accepting platitudiness utter- 
ances, and phrase making in lieu of fighting American qual- 
ities. I refuse to let anyone, or any group tell me that I 
can’t understand and reason things for myself. I, for one, 
refuse to have my thinking done for me, and I respectfully 
call upon all of you even in this hour of emergency to dis- 
card synthetic thinking. 

I implore businessmen, throughout the United States 
to think clearly, and then take vigorous action based upon 
sound conclusions. 

My Fellow Businessmen, throughout the United States, 
we have the biggest job and the greatest responsibilities that 
have ever been assigned to anyone. We can win this war. 
We are going to win this war. But let us not make too 
many costly mistakes at the start. Let us resolve to think 
clearly, and to work hard. 

“To the victor belong the spoils.” The spoils of victory 
of this war will be the responsibilities of a new world and a 
new kind of a peace. The best formula for victory, for 
peace and for the new world is a mixture of brains and sweat. 


, 


Lincoln 


A MAN WHO PUT FIRST THINGS FIRST 
By THE VERY REVEREND ROBERT I. GANNON, S.J., President of Fordham University 


At the Fifty-Sixth Annual Lincoln Day Dinner of The National Republican Club 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, February 12, 1942 


O matter what captious critics may say about your 
N organization in general, no one can cast aspersions 

on the efficiency of your dinner committee. It is 
probably the only group of this kind in the city that makes a 
serious effort to train its chosen speakers after their ap- 
pointment by sending them two bound volumes containing 
all the speeches delivered at your first forty dinners. Read- 


ing them over (diagonally, I must confess) I found them 
a warning and an inspiration. I was warned to look for 
nothing new, but to keep in mind if possible that the dinner 
is in honor of Abraham Lincoln. I was inspired by the fact 
that my illustrious predecessors were most successful when 
they quoted the Great Emancipator directly. Even though 
it was only to re-tell 2 funny story, it was extraordinary how 
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the glow of his words made the rest of the page seem com- 
monplace. 

Unfortunately, there were never enough quotations, for 
it used to happen in the o/d days that speakers had ulterior 
motives in coming to your celebration and usually lost no 
time in getting down to their mutton. Transitions offer no 
difficulty to a man with a purpose—so many of them followed 
a model of this sort: “When we consider the heroism, the 
self sacrifice and idealism of our martyred leader, we are 
brought at once to a consideration of a high protective tariff, 
free silver and the unspeakable iniquities of the Demo- 
cratic Party!” One orator—a clergyman—a Bishop, in fact 
—was caught up in a kind of apotheosis. I can see him now, 
his face radiant over a white cravat, his eyes rolling devoutly 
toward the upper tier of boxes as he cried: “Gentlemen, we 
have nothing to fear. A Sherman in the Senate and Reed 
in the House. McKinley in Ohio and God over all!” What 
a board of strategy! 

It should be added, however, that these quaint sallies 
into current history, even on the part of clergymen, were 
seldom dull. It was only when the Club was entertaining 
one of the long line of compromise candidates who have suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lincoln that things sometimes got a little out 
of hand. What impresses us most today in looking back 
over these Presidential efforts of the past is the great stimulus 
that the radio has been to the ghost writers of the White 
House. Not that we can afford to be critical. The mis- 
fortune of our Chief Executives speaking at this dinner 
was that of any speaker who has to mingle his own rhythms 
with the scriptural prose of Lincoln; of any thinker who 
has to stand comparison with a completely honest and lucid 
mind; of any politician who has to measure up to a man 
who always put first things first. Their misfortune was 
that with the single exception of Theodore Roosevelt, they 
did not “belong to the ages.” Like most of us here tonight, 
they were men of the hour, sometimes pathetically topical, 
all wrapped up in “little hot cold violent affected brand new 
habits of mind” that can look like the real thing sometimes 
for five or ten years, and all the while, looming behind them, 
stood one of the few great characters of history. He said 
himself one time: “I have talked with many great men and 
I do not see how they differ from others.” What he meant, 
of course, was that he had talked with men who were con- 
sidered great by their contemporaries. It is entirely pos- 
sible that even with five years in Washington he never met 
a really great man, certain that he never met a man as great 
as himself. For there was no one around him who blended 
so perfectly the spirit of his time with eternal principles. 

To say, therefore, that Lincoln was a real Mid-19th Cen- 
tury American detracts in no way from his greatness. In 
the same way, Dante was a 13th Century Florentine and 
Homer a primitive Greek. His stovepipe hat, his chin 
whiskers and his boots were just what we see in our own 
family albums. He never pressed his pants, but neither did 
any of the Generals with whom he had so many pictures 
taken. Inside, too, he was one of our grandfathers. There 
was even something of the back-woodsman about him right 
to the end. Much of his horse sense and many of his jokes 
were full of the 19th Century tobacco juice. We wonder, 
sometimes, what the powdered wigs at Mount Vernon would 
have thought of him and can imagine what consternation he 
would cause on Pennsylvania Avenue today. In fact, it is 
hard to picture him just as he was except in the horsehair 
trimmings of 1860—and yet he rose so triumphantly above 
his generation. 

Small minds, then as now, could not tell means from 
ends. Politicians, then as now, were taking their cue from 
popular passions, their only principle being that leaders of 


the people must always follow them. Everyone in the 
Northern States knew that their need was greater than 
ever before and prayed for a man who would be equal to 
the crisis. But when Abraham Lincoln was given to them, 
the great ones of the world could not see higher than his 
bootstraps. To Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, Lincoln was “a simple susan”; to Governor Andrews, 
of Massachusetts, he was “a rowdy”; to Wendell Phillips, 
he was a “tortoise” and “a slave hound”—while from Brook- 
lyn came the clerical wail of Henry Ward Beecher “Never 
was a time when men’s prayers so fervently asked God for 
a leader. He has refused our petition. Not a spark of 
genius has Lincoln, not an element for leadership!” 

As so often happens, it took the common people to sense 
true greatness. During one of his receptions, a man of no 
consequence, a typical American, approached him and said: 
“Mr. Lincoln, I have watched you closely ever since your 
inauguration. As one of your constituents I now say to you, 
do in the future as you damn please and I will support 
you.” “Sit down, my friend,” said the President, “I haven’t 
seen half enough of you.”—-What was the secret? What 
did the people instinctively sense as they “watched him 
closely”? His singlemindedness. The invariable habit of 
putting first things first. They saw that he had one ultimate 
purpose in public life and that was the liberty of his coun- 
try. Everything else was a means to that end, including his 
own political career. They had seen him time and again 
stand out against the passions of the electorate and do the 
unpopular thing. As a newcomer in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he found that the people were being whipped 
up to a war against Mexico on a fake issue. Older and 
smarter men told him to lie low. His answer was the Spot 
Resolution. Shortly after, the A. P. A. wrapped up in the 
stars and stripes, set out to prove what good Americans its 
members were by burning churches and schools and stoning 
naturalized citizens in the street. We blush today to think 
how popular the movement was, but actually it spread like 
wildfire, so that for a while the clever way to win an elec- 
tion was to curry favor with these gallant sons of the Bill 
of Rights. So Lincoln, who needed the votes as much as 
anyone, openly declared that if they succeeded in their pro- 
gram, “he hoped that he might live in Russia, where he 
could take his despotism pure and simple without the base 
alloy of hypocrisy.” 

Later still when he began to emerge as a Presidential 
possibility, the smart boys urged him to stay on the fence 
so as not to arouse the South. He replied with his famous 
speech on the house divided against itself. And so it was to 
the end. Had he lived another twenty-four hours, he would 
have made another unpopular speech. For on the 15th of 
April, 1865, he was to have held a reception for the new 
British Minister, Sir Frederic Bruce. The shooting took 
place on the night of the 14th and early the next morning 
he was dead. Everyone knew, most of all Lincoln, what 
England had done to embarrass the Federal Government 
during the Civil War. Everyone knew that the Con- 
federate navy had been built in British shipyards, that the 
blockade runners of the South which kept the Confederacy 
alive could have done so only with the cooperation of the 
British West Indies. Everyone had read Gladstone’s speech 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, exulting in the House of 
Commons because Jeff Davis “had created a new nation.” 
Everyone knew that though the millhands of Lancashire 
and a few great men like John Bright, Richard Cobden 
and the Prince Consort were our friends, the old school 
ties were all against us—and resentment in America was 
still very deep. Lincoln’s own feelings were doubtless the 
feelings of the people, but the gratification of his feelings 
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was never the purpose of his life. That purpose was the 
liberty of his country, and it was common sense that that 
liberty would be further assured by the friendship of Great 
Britain, which at that time had reached her apogee. This, 
then, was the heart of the drafted speech intended for the 
British Minister and found among Lincoln’s papers after his 
death— 

“Each nation is charged with the development of the 
progress and liberty of a considerable portion of the human 
race. Each in its sphere, is subject to difficulties and trials 
not participated in by the other. The interest of civilization 
and humanity require that the two should be friends. I have 
always known and accepted it as a fact—that the Queen of 
England is a sincere and honest well-wisher of the United 
States. I have been equally frank and explicit in the opinion 
that the friendship of the United States toward Great 
Britain is enjoined by all the considerations of interest and 
of sentiment affecting the character of both.” 

A similar situation is bound to appear after the present 
war. Some one will have to rise above the passions of the 
rest of us. Some one will have to see that the accidental 
alignment of nations in any single conflict cannot forever 
affect their friendships or their enmities. There is a bigger 
plan for the peoples of the world than any little group of 
statesmen can create and there are fundamental differences 
of principles involved which all the dossiers of diplomacy 
cannot obscure. Whoever is to unravel our tangled skein 
after victory has been won must be able in his public and 
his private life to compare every movement, every step, with 
one main purpose, as Lincoln did. With Lincoln it was the 
liberty of his country. If he could have had liberty without 
union, he would have let union go. If he could have had 
liberty without Emancipation, he would have let emancipa- 
tion go; if he could have had liberty without war, he would 
have been the happiest man alive. But liberty he had to 
have. 

Such was his single purpose. Where did he get the strength 
to see it through? If you want to find out by indirection, 
read one of poor Bob Ingersoll’s Lincoln speeches and de- 
termine for yourselves why it rings like a tin can. You 
will see at once that it is because the eloquent atheist, the 
spellbinder who dethroned Almighty God forever about fifty 
years ago, wanted to avoid the central fact of Lincoln’s 
character. It embarrassed him that a man who was neither 
a clerical hypocrite nor an ignorant farmer could say, for 
example, at Lancaster, Pa. “You all may recollect that in 
taking up the sword thus forced into our hands, this Gov- 
ernment appealed to the prayers of the pious and the good, 
and declared that it placed its whole dependence upon the 
favor of God. I now humbly and reverently in your pres- 
ence reiterate the acknowledgment of that dependence, not 
doubting that if it shall please the Divine Being who de- 
termines the destinies of nations, that this shall remain a 


united people, they will, humbly seeking the Divine guid- 
ance, make their prolonged national existence a source of 
new benefits to themselves and their successors, and to all 
classes and conditions of mankind.” 

Or again, in speaking to the old school Presbyterians of 
Baltimore :—‘“I was early brought to a lively reflection that 
nothing in my power, or others, to rely upon would suc- 
ceed without direct assistance from the Almighty. I have 
often wished that | was a more devout man than I am. 
Nevertheless, amid the greatest difficulties of my admin- 
istration, when I could not see any other resort, I would 
place my whole reliance in God, knowing that He would 
decide for the right.” 

Imagine the discomfort of Ingersoll and the other Ma- 
terialistic Atheists, the philosophical Nazis who have thought 
the world into its present state of civilization as they read 
of Lincoln locked in his room during the battle of Gettys- 
burg, down on his knees, his great head in his hands, praying 
like a child. “I told God that I had done all that I could 
and that now the result was in His hands; that if this 
country was to be saved, it was because He so willed it! 
The burden rolled off my shoulders. My intense anxiety 
was relieved and in its place came a great trustfulness!”’ 
Poor old Ingersoll! To make a Lincoln Day address, logic 
should have driven him to say “He was a great man, but 
the source of all his strength was superstition!” 

Once more we stand at the crossroads. Like Lincoln and 
his followers, we are fighting for a cosmic concept, per- 
sonal freedom with all its many implications the world over. 
In 1860 the democratic experiment that America had sc 
triumphantly launched in the War of Independence was 
hanging in the balance. If our way of living perished in 
America, it would perish everywhere. And what was this 
way of living? In its simplest terms it was a recognition of 
the dignity of man as a person. Personality, not “sociality,” 
was the foundation of our Republic, and a person differs from 
a wolf in the pack in this alone, that he can think and 
choose—activities that rise above the power of matter. 
Thus, our way of life is bound up with a recognition of 
the spiritual soul and the first expression of American lib- 
erty begins with the reverent acknowledgment of God as 
its source. 

What the country needed in 1860, it must have today. 
Leaders with a single purpose, and a great reserve of spiri- 
tual strength people who know that they are fighting in a 
just cause, and who in a new, clear vision born of suffering 
will abandon the smart Alec gods of the last 50 years and 
recognize that their Creator, their souls and their liberties 
are inseparably bound together. All this they can read in 
their bible; they can read it more scientifically expressed in 
St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Robert Bellarmine—but if 
they can read the lines of a human face, they can read it 
all in the face of Abraham Lincoln. 


To Date—and Tomorrow 


“MORE DOLLARS DO NOT MEAN MORE GOODS” 
By LEON HENDERSON, Administrator, Office of Price Administration 
Before the Chicago Better Business Bureau, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., February 20, 1942 


AR does strange things to people, to ideas, and to 
institutions. | wonder though if you have ever 


found yourself bewildered as 1 have with the con- 
tradictions of the various jobs I undertake to perform in the 


war program. In the first place, as Price Administrator, I 
am supposed to establish fair prices on commodities, some of 
which are no longer manufactured because, as Director of 
Civilian Supply, I have established programs of curtailment 
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because as a member of the War Production Board, I have 
already voted to give the commodities to the Army and Navy. 
To further compound the complexity, the War Production 
Board tells me that they have a few tires and automobiles 
left over, and will I please ration these fairly and equally 
among 130,000,000 eager buyers, and do the rationing with- 
out causing any protests, or depriving anybody of any style 
of living to which they have become accustomed. 

Is it any wonder that I sometimes feel like that unfor- 
tunate chameleon which got on a Scotch plaid and tried to 
be all colors at once? 

Really, though, all these jobs tie together. As a member of 
the War Production Board, I am familiar with the require- 
ments for the armed forces. After those requirements have 
been satisfied first, it is my job, as Civilian Supply Director, 
to try to act for the civilian population and decide what 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public would choose if they were 
sitting in my place. Because the supply is bound to be short, 
prices would zoom out of sight unless strong controls were 
provided. Thus it is natural that I have the job of keeping 
prices down. And since inevitably if raw materials are 
scarce, the finished products are bound to be scarce, it is 
another additional coroilary that I should do the rationing. 

I feel that you are entitled to an accounting of my steward- 
ship, as you know I am not an elected officer, although I 
have twice been confirmed by the United States Senate. As 
citizens, as taxpayers, and as Americans, you are entitled to 
know the principles and procedures of rationing, of price 
control, of the drastic curtailment of civilian industry, and 
finally as to the small part I perform in the conduct of 
production for war. 

I have one simple basic promise. Hitler and the Japs 
must be defeated. So whether we are shutting down the 
automobile industry, or rationing the use of tires, or fixing 
the price of food, we have the same test to apply. 

Do you realize how important a part is played by arithme- 
tic and mathematics in a war? In the logistics of combat, 
it is a life and death matter to know the speed of a plane, 
the accuracy of a bombsight, or the resistance of armor plate. 
In the logistics of civilian economics in a war emergency, 
it’s a matter of life and death sometimes to know that two 
and two still make four. Let me give you the simple 
arithmetic of inflation, rationing, profits, wages, and prices 
for 1942. We will have 9 billion dollars less of goods and 
services of all kinds. That means 9 billion dollars less of 
refrigerators, automobiles, typewriters, and copper cuspidors. 
We will have at least 6 billion dollars more of purchasing 
power with which to buy this limited amount of goods; that 
is, we will have 6 billion dollars made up of more farm in- 
come, more wage income and more consumer buying power 
of all kinds. You don’t need to be an economist, with all 
the fancy training that goes with the profession, to know 
that there is a gap of 15 billion dollars between what this 
country of consumers can buy and the amount of goods that 
there will be on the shelves. I call this plain and simple 
arithmetic, and if you want to know the detailed mathema- 
tics, just write me a letter to Washington. It may seem 
incredible that this country, which is producing goods at a 
rate of 50 per cent higher than 1929, should be 15 billion 
dollars short. The answer, of course, is that we are supply- 
ing our military machine with 40 billion dollars of the mer- 
chandise of death—guns, tanks, planes and ships, and are 
giving our allies several billion besides in the form of food 
and clothing. 

I hope you will keep that 15 billion dollars in mind, be- 
cause it is a simple measure of your problem of inflation. 
There is no way to escape it, and in the years to come, it 


will rise to haunt you unless, as a nation, you handle it 
satisfactorily. It is the reason why we must tax and tax and 
tax until it hurts. It’s the basic reason why you must save 
and save and save. It explains why wages must be kept un- 
der control, why farm prices must be kept under control, 
why profits must not be allowed to skyrocket, and why the 
rise in the cost of living must be fought at every cross-roads. 

Out of my experience, let me tell you that as a nation, 
we will not handle this 15 billion dollars of deficit in its 
entirety. It will be many months before Congress faces 
up squarely to the necessity for taxes that will really hurt. 
Labor today, quite understandably, is thinking of priorities 
unemployment, and the farmer is remembering the cruel 
years of the locust, when parity was something that poli- 
ticians talked about to get elected. And business is thinking 
of those unsteady years when assets were dissolved in the 
bankruptcy courts, and the very name “Balance Sheet” 
seemed a cruel mockery. 

For these reasons which I have just recited, which in the 
days to come may seem like national weaknesses, we shall 
have to fix prices and we shall have to ration goods. Let me 
divert for just a moment. Here is another paradox. In 
the days before the war,.I was an orthodox economist. I 
hated price fixing. I fought it in the NRA and I fought it 
as Secretary of the Monopoly Committee. I rested my be- 
lief in the strength of the individual acting in free associa- 
tion and abhorred the rise in the power of the state. At first 
blush it may seem analogous that I should be the price 
fixer and the rationer. Almost as analogous as that a 
Chicago mail order executive should be the top man in pro- 
duction, and that a Hyde Park gentleman farmer should 
be the head of this glorious state. ‘To me, however, it is the 
symbol of democratic America, an America whose course is 
still guided by facts and realities. 

There is one school of thought which says don’t scold. 
There is another school which says only ACT. We shall do 
both if they will help in accomplishing our objectives. 

We will fix prices if that will help in combatting inflation. 
We will ration where that will help in securing an equitable 
distribution of scarce goods, but always we will be guided by 
our one major premise of licking the Axis. 

Already we have established formal ceilings over the 
prices of more than 100 basic commodities or manufactured 
articles. That work will go on. Already we are beginning 
the work of rationing scarce commodities. We have im- 
posed controls when prices began to show inflationary ten- 
dencies. We have rationed when scarcities began to become 
acute. 

You, as businessmen, as housewives, as Americans, have a 
duty to perform in both of these fields. 

In the price field you have the duty of helping us battle 
the menace of inflation by keeping prices down. Likewise, 
in your roles as consumers, you have a duty not only in 
resisting price increases, but also in minimizing the need for 
rationing by refusing to hoard goods. 

Thus far the rationing that we have undertaken flows 
directly from the realities of the war. The Japs have nearly 
cut off the areas from which we secure, in normal times, 
98 per cent of our crude rubber. The Japs forced us into 
rationing tires. 

Likewise, the need for expanding our production of war 
materials made it necessary to draw in the vast potential 
productive capacity of our automobile industry. The war 
has forced us to ration our existing stocks of automobiles 
and trucks. 

The story behind sugar rationing is the same. We've lost 
a million tons of sugar—nearly a seventh of our require- 
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ments—-—by the Jap inroads in the Philippines. Our imports 
from Hawaii will probably be cut in half because of the 
threat to those Islands. Our supplies from the Carribbean 
will have to be used in part to help meet the needs of our 
allies, and, what’s more, to make alcohol for the production 
of powder required by our soldiers and sailors. 

I want to talk to the housewives for a moment about 
sugar. We will have enough in 1942 to meet all health needs, 
although our supplies available for home and industrial con- 
sumption will probably be about one-third less than in 1941. 
That reduction of one-third, however, makes it necessary to 
ration, so that everyone will get his or her fair share. Some 
of you have become frightened in recent weeks. Some of you 
have built up hoards of sugar, despite the commendable efforts 
of grocers to distribute sugar fairly. Under the sugar ration- 
ing plan, those who have built up stocks of sugar beyond 
their current needs will be deprived of the right to buy 
more until their stocks have been brought back to normal. 

In anticipation of the beginning of sugar rationing, I 
want to urge those housewives who became frightened about 
the sugar situation after Pearl Harbor, to divvy up with their 
neighbors, or sell back some of their hoards to their grocers. 
By doing this, you will make it possible for everyone to get 
his fair share. 

Remember! Hoarding helps Hitler. Hoarding of any 
commodity forces rationing, with all the confusion and bother 
that it entails. No patriotic American will hoard anything 
in this emergency. 

‘The sons, brothers, fathers of some of us are on the fight- 
ing fronts, risking their lives to defend the ideals we all hold 
dear. But there is another front, the home front. The rest 
of us should be fighting on that front. In the months ahead, 
as the shortages develop, as the easy routine of our accus- 
tomed way of living is shaken and distorted, remember one 
thing-—our deprivations, our hardships, our dangers are as 
nothing compared to those boys who are fighting with Mac- 
Arthur for their lives on Bataan Peninsula. 

On the economic side of our war effort, there is but one 
basic and controlling fact. We must produce more and con- 
sume less. Our reward will be the security of the growing 
force of ships and tanks and planes with which our civiliza- 
tion must be defended. 

The total shrinkage in consumption will be too great to 
be borne by any one part of our people, whether that part 
be rich or poor. It must be shared. Nor are those who are 
already contributing their efforts exempt from the contribu- 
tion that takes the shape of doing without things. Both 
kinds of contribution are needed, from everyone who is 
physically able to make them. 

We are going to have enough to meet our commitments 
to our allies, and still meet the really essential needs of the 
American people—if what we have is equitably distributed. 
But it will not be equitably distributed if powerful economic 
groups within our own nation engage in a struggle, each 
trying to escape its share of sacrifice by raising its money in- 
come as fast as the cost of living rises, or faster. That sacri- 
fice we cannot escape because more dollars now no longer 
mean more goods. From now on goods are limited by the 
requirements of war, no matter how many dollars people 
have. ‘Those who get more goods by bidding for them with 
new dollars are taking goods away from others whose in- 
comes are too small to bid successfully in the markets, and 
who cannot increase them. These are the people who are in 
danger of being deprived of the real necessities of life. These 
are the people for whom a runaway price inflation means both 
injustice and tragedy. 

It is the struggle for our limited supply of goods which 


must at all costs be avoided. Economic groups must realize 
the suicidal character of such a struggle and must refrain, 
in their own interest and that of their fellows. The gov- 
ernment, too, has obligations. Basic necessities, where a sub- 
stantial shortage exists, must be rationed, and their retail 
prices controlled. The Office of Price Administration is 
entering on this formidable task, and is attempting to protect 
the people on this front. But such controls will not suffice. 
If our people accumulate dollars far in excess of the limited 
supply of goods and try to spend them, they will raise the 
prices of more things than can be effectively controlled and 
rationed. The government needs those extra dollars, and 
it must get them, either by taxes or by subscriptions to de- 
fense stamps and bonds, or in some other way. 

In the supreme emergency we now face we must all realize 
that ordinary economic standards no longer hold. More dol- 
lars do not mean more goods. Taxes and loans are not the 
source of economic privations, but only the means of appor- 
tioning them. When some of us are giving our lives, it is 
little enough for the rest of us to assume cheerfully our fair 
share of economic sacrifice. 

I’d like to tell you about prices and inflation, and I am 
not going to try to scold you. I think there has been enough 
of scolding. I know that most of us in that War Production 
Board are too busy for scolding. I’d like to say this, that up 
until recently, as far as price control is concerned, it has 
been a testimonial that will live for many years in the post- 
war period to the self-discipline of American business. 

We have exercised price control. It was constitutional, of 
course, because there is a Bill of Rights in the Constitution 
which guarantees free speech. That has been the residual 
basis of our control. About 20 per cent of this economy has 
been under formal controls. 

In the period beginning last March and ending as of the 
end of January, the increase in price of those controlled 
commodities went up but one per cent; while at the same 
time the whole price levei was rising about eighteen per cent. 
That was a tribute to self-discipline. That was a tribute 
to those who refrained from scarce copy. That was a 
tribute to those who found themselves after many years of 
lean business, with a good ready-at-hand market. 

We have run into a 15 billion dollar deficit of goods, and 
we have come now to formal price control through a price 
control law for the first time in our history. That price con- 
trol bill, as we took it to Congress, had no trading in it. 
It had no bargaining in it. There was nothing in that bill 
which was intended to placate any groups in the community, 
and we fought it out on that basis. 

Five times it got off the track, and five times we got it 
back. That bill is the only price control bill in the world 
that has standards in it which are binding on those who 
administer it. That is the only price control bill—the only 
one of wartime powers, rationing or anything else—which 
has embodied in it the ordinary rights of appeal to the 
courts for those who feel that they are aggrieved. The 
Canadian law, the Australian, the New Zealand, the English, 
contain no such provision. That bill is the only one that has 
a standard of profit in it. I want to think about that because 
it was not by accident that that bill contained standards. It 
was not by accident that there was a clear channel to the 
aggrieved that he might have his case reviewed by others 
than the administrative authority, and it was not by any 
fortuitous circumstance that it had a standard in there which 
undertook to say to a price administrator, be he Leon Hen- 
derson or those who come after, “You must give due regard 
to costs and profits.” 

A lot has been said about the Czaristic tendencies of that 
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bill. There have been a few things said about Czar Hender- 
son as I recall. For the most part I think it is easier to 
say Slave Henderson than Czar Henderson, because the 
dictator is circumstance. 

But that bill, if I understand things right, offers to 
American business to American labor, to American farmers, 
an opportunity for self-discipline. I was told many months 
before that bill was introduced that we should go all out on 
a complete freezing of every price, every commission, every 
rate. Maybe I guessed wrong. I had decided, however, 
from my knowledge of the guiding philosophy of America, 
that we were entitled to a chance to see what might be done. 

Let me tell you what the price bill covers. It covers rent, 
but only rent in defense areas. Over the week end we will 
promulgate 20 defense rental areas. That means that we 
have found in twenty areas the shortage of housing as such 
that rental rates are way out of line. Before the adminis- 
trator of the price control bill can establish a fair rent, a 
reasonable time must elapse to give the community and the 
state an opportunity to meet fairly set out standards. Fail- 
ing in that, the national emergency becomes persuasive, and 
we have the right. 

We have the right to establish prices at wholesale, and we 
have the right to establish prices at retail. In the matter of 
the retail price, with but few exceptions, we have had a 
magnificent exercise of self-discipline. The cumulative effect 
of a rise in wholesale prices, particularly those in foods and 
fibres, means that the retailers of America are confronted 
with constantly increasing replacement costs for their in- 
ventory. You are entitled to know what you can expect 
under this price law. What I am trying to tell you is that 
despite this tremendous pressure on prices, in any area of 
American business where self-discipline can be and is exer- 
cised to curb inflationary tendencies, the Great White 
Father in Washington should not be concerned. That is a 
type of opportunity that is not available in any other coun- 
try at war. Canada has chosen an entirely different route. 
Just last week under the stress of the imminent danger of 
invasion, Australia went to perhaps the most harsh of con- 
trols that any democracy has, a limitation of freedom of 
movement by labor, a limitation of four per cent on invest- 
ment to capital, a refusal to recognize absentee ownership, a 
refusal to permit capital to be entered into any investment 
without the positive compliance of the state. 

It may be that one day there will be knocking at Congress 
legislation which will seek to control any or all of these 
items, but if it does, it will be because we as a people have 
found it impossible under the terms of this price control bill 
to exercise the discipline that kept us from inflation. 

The price control bill itself does not stand independent. 
In this 15 billion dollars of the inflationary gap that I have 
mentioned, we find no possibility of preventing inflation un- 
less we go much farther than we have already even dreamed 
of by way of auxiliary actions. 

The tax bill will attempt, it is my guess, to take some- 
where between 8 and 10 billion dollars additional by way 
of diversion, but that isn’t enough. We are already con- 
fronted in the War Labor Board with requests for a dollar 
a day wage increases in some of the bellwether industries. 
In my opinion, as I have expressed it, we can have inflation- 
ary wages as well as we can have inflationary prices. Al- 
ready we have been moving on many fronts, on the restraints 
of credit, installment credit. You are entitled to know that 
with the pressure that exists I shall certainly recommend that 
there be a restraint on open book credit, upon the charge 
account. Because unless that potential is removed, you have 
not 15 billion dollars, but something more. 


We expect to oppose sales taxes, gross manufacturing 
taxes. They creep into the price system, because of their 
compounding effect and make the inflation more. We expect 
to continue as in the past to resist increases in transportation 
rates. We expect to urge that our great stores of agricul- 
tural supplies continue to be used so that the cost of living 
may be kept in line. And we expect, as we have already 
done with radio at retail, every time there is a transgression, 
to use the powers which Congress gave us. 

These may seem like grim things, but inflation is much 
grimmer. As I said, you are entitled to know in the ac- 
counting of my stewardship, what | as an administrator, am 
thinking about. You are entitled, as businessmen, to know 
what is likely to happen by way of curtailment. Some of our 
great industries, as far as the making of civilian goods is 
concerned, will be completely shut down, not only because 
their facilities are needed for conversion to war work, but 
because those metals they are using, those raw materials, 
are limiting the production of war goods. 

We know today from living with it intimately for several 
months that American industry can produce what the Presi- 
dent said was his bench mark. We produce 45 thousand 
tanks—that is, American industry can produce them. We 
can produce 60 thousand planes or 75 thousand planes. We 
can produce 8 million tons of shipping, because for the first 
time since the early Twenties this sleeping giant, the Amer- 
ican industrial system, has shaken off the stupor and lethargy 
that has bound it in chains, and it stands erect once more, 
saying, ““Tell me what you want.” 

We know that the American labor force, with the poten- 
tial of upgrading and training and apprenticeship, together 
with what might politely be described as a reserve but is in 
reality unemployment, is sufficient to make it. We know 
that as a nation there is no difficulty with appropriations. 
The real limitation upon America today is raw materials. 

American industry, 50 per cent higher than in 1929, is 
making new records. The limitation which will constantly, 
like the two jaws of a pincer, be pinching us, is that of raw 
materials and the increasing demands, as the tragedy deepens 
—and it will deepen, as you know, on the military front— 
and says to those in charge of war production, “More, more; 
faster, faster.” 

For that reason, when I sit as Civilian Supply Director 
and we need more of a metal, of an alloy, of a raw material, 
I say that the civilian population will never be better served 
than if we get speedy, extra speedy production and extra 
speedy delivery of those arms to those who fight for us 
abroad. 

You probably want to know—and you have a right to 
know—what I think of the war production effort. I can’t 
tell you in a few minutes. I would be the last to say that 
we have the final word in organization of the war produc- 
tion effort. If there is any characteristic of the organization 
for war production that is outstanding, it is change. The 
English experience of recent days illustrates it more forcibly 
that I can. I do say, however, that as an observer of organi- 
zation in the last war, as a student of organization, of busi- 
ness, of production, and as a participant in affairs today, I 
think this is a winning team. I think this is a good team. I 
think it has a great captain. 

Let me say one thing more. There may be change. There 
should be change. In the Ordnance Department there used 
to be certain items for which you did not have to render an 
accounting: Scissors, paper clips, rubber bands, paper, pen- 
cils, incidentals of all kinds. They were called expendable, 
and it was said, in the last war, that as far as the infantry 
was concerned, second lieutenants were expendable. Let me 
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say in this war effort men are expendable. They are no 
more than paper clips or rubber bands. There ought to 
be no moaning if some of us “cross the bar,” if we flag, 
if we falter, and somebody has to pick up the banner, don’t 
feel sorry for us. You will do us a disservice if you feel that 
any one of us ought to be held on after we have reached 
the peak of our usefulness. There can come to no man a 
greater honor, a greater privilege, in a democracy than to 
have that opportunity to be chewed up and to have his 
remains spewed out when he had done all he can. 

He is entitled to just one thing as he goes along. He is 
entitled to have you say, “He is my leader. He is my man. 
And, by God, I am going to stick to him!” 

And that brings me to the fellow who is the captain of 
this team, one of your Chicago businessmen. I don’t know 
where to start, because of my admiration. If there is any 
outstanding characteristic of Donald Nelson, it is that he is 
humble in the sight of great responsibilities. I know there 
are people who want the flashy leaders, who feel that we 
will never succeed until we have the man on horseback, who 
feel that you must have someone who has the elixir of 
complete, correct decision that can be exercised as an auto- 
cratic right. I don’t share that belief. I think that you as 
businessmen, you as citizens will be better served by a man 
whose humility stems from a wish to understand the other 
man’s point of view. | know of no man in public or private 
life who knows of the real dignity of another person’s opin- 
ion better than Donald Nelson. I have seen him for months, 
those golden months he talks about. He wanted to go fast, 
not that he likes the waste of going fast, because as a busi- 
nessman he abhors it. All his training runs against it. It is 
not that he likes war or the preparation for war, for he 
hates it as you do. But he felt that if we got on with our 
task, this great inanimate thing we call a state would take 
less of a hold of your lives and mine, that the tentacles of 
bureaucracy, the substitution of the state’s desires for the 
free association of free people, would have less chance. As 
he used to say it, he would like to get the damned job done 
so he could go back home like other people. I think he is 
a great captain, and I think you in this city who have been 
privileged to serve with him should be proud to say, “I 
knew Don Nelson.” 

You have another great character in Chicago, and that 
is Ken Barnard. He and I chased loan sharks together. And 
when I say chased, 1 mean chased. Because in Detroit one 
time he rode the Black Maria with some loan sharks to 
make sure they got to jail. Now we.chase chislers, I guess, 
and hoarders and scare advertisers. I will tell you what 
his secret was. When he was fighting the loan sharks, as 
was the case when, he was doing other things, and as he is 
doing things for you, he counted that day lost when he did 
not make a substantial contribution of some kind to the cause 
for which he was enlisted. I think that is a pretty good 
motto. I have known times that Ken would not go home be- 
cause that daily duty to which he has assigned himself had 
not been performed. 

1 am scared about this war, and I don’t mind your 
knowing it. I could tell you that I turned the pages of 
this book, and I see America glorious and triumphant at 
the end, and perhaps as an orator | would do so. But I 
can’t tell you that because I don’t know that in this coun- 
try every person is doing something every day which will 
further the war effort. I have that belief that we will 
reach that period. I don’t know how it will come about. I 
don’t know what has to happen to people, but you get the 
sense that we are in a physical combat, that we are fighting 
with somebody who isn’t going to be satisfied if we say, “All 


right, you have won. You can go home.” 

How many of you have been in a fist fight in recent years? 
How many of you have known that you had to win unless 
you wanted to be maimed, unless you wanted to be brutally 
kicked about? If any of you have, you know where we stand 
today; and if you have not, you don’t know. Because we 
stand today at a place with a feeling that we are in a 
boxing match instead of in a fight. There used to be a 
famous saying. It was dignified enough to be carried into 
American history—“‘We haven’t begun to fight!” Let me 
say that when we say that today, there is nothing dignified 
or heroic about it. And I say to you that unless each of you 
gets that sense of physical combat with some yellow man or 
some Nazi responsible for the things pictured in Time this 
week, and feels that he is at your throat and is likely to 
do the same thing to you, for all your glorious industrial 
record, you will not be proud of this period in which you say, 
“We haven’t begun to fight.” 

QuesTION BY Mr. Pierre Carson (President, Cook 
County Council): The merchants of Cook County, through 
the Cook County Retail Council, in an endeavor to con- 
serve rubber, have curtailed deliveries. If there is a genuine 
shortage of rubber, these curtailed deliveries are of great 
value. If not, we are misleading our customers. What is 
the true rubber situation and what, in your opinion, is the 
necessity of our program? 


Mr. HENpeERSON: That is a question again, of arithmetic. 
Last year before we curtailed the manufacture of rubber, we 
were using at the rate of one million tons a year. And that 
did not include much more than 15 thousand tons per month 
for the military, as I recall it. 

At the present rate of demand by the United Nations, our 
supply of crude rubber would be gone not later than next 
June. You can’t use synthetic rubber without some crude. 
Tires taken from German airplanes recently were found to 
contain as much as 35 per cent of crude. On a three-year 
basis, which is the only safe basis that I can see to calculate 
on the Far East, we will be practically out of a rubber civili- 
zation by June of next year. If there is anyone here who 


doesn’t think that is a serious situation, I will go into the 


mathematics of it. 

Let me say one more thing. Im that rate of use there is 
not a single pound of rubber for passenger car tire use, 
not one single pound. We are distributing a limited stock 
pile through the Tire Rationing Board. They are doing a 
magnificent job. I look at the rubber picture every day. I 
applauded what was done by the retail store groups here. 
I think we are going to have to come to this same thing in 
every important delivery in this country, because I don’t 
think we can live, produce as a nation, without rubber. 


Question: At the close of the broadcast portion of your 
speech, in referring to the 15 billions of excess purchasing 
power that had to be absorbed, you mention that there are 
two ways in which it can be absorbed. One is through 
taxation and the other is through buying defense bonds. You 
said that if those two ways did not succeed, then other 
methods would have to be taken. Can you give us a hint as 
to what those other methods might be? 


Mr. HeENpeERSON: I can give you a hint as to what I 
would suggest, and one is a compulsory savings program. 
The other is an extensive rationing plan. The third is a 
wider extension of priorities. The fourth is a wider exten- 
sion of the price control at the retail level, a reduction in 
profit rates, a reduction in wage rates, or at least a freezing. 

This system of ours operating at the highest level in its 
history, one of the most exhilarating flows of purchasing 
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power that it has even known, just cannot absorb 15 billion 
dollars in the price level without two things happening: 
First, without inflation; and second, without national in- 
dustrial system so necessary for the production of war goods 
becoming demoralized and unmanageable. And I leave it 
to you whether or not in the face of that we should not 
take steps. 

But first of all, I think it calls for discipline, voluntary 
discipline, action by Congress, and for everything that in- 
dividuals can contribute. 

Question: Is there any necessity for the rationing of 
gasoline? 


Mr. HENDERSON: If you knew the war would be over 
nice and comfortably next June or July, we could draw 
on our reserves; but unless we can stop the sinking of 
tankers, unless we can get a tremendously increased flow of 
petroleum products in the northwest and the eastern sea- 
board, we will have to exercise restraints. Whether you go 
into the rationing or not depends again on many voluntary 
disciplines. If this country would face the facts of the 
rubber shortage, if we would cut out unnecessary driving, 
we could probably get away with it; otherwise I think you 
are entitled to know that there is a possibility that we may 
have to ration gasoline. 


America and the World Crisis 


“IS THE BRITISH EMPIRE WORTH SAVING?” 


By DR. D. F. FLEMING, Teacher and Author 
Over radio station WSM, Nashville, Tennessee, February 25, 1942 


volume of criticism of the British, especially for their 

poor defense of Malaya. There has also cropped out a 
lot of anti-British feeling on broader grounds. Tonight I 
would like to consider the whole question of our relation 
to Britain. Can the British Empire be saved? Do we want 
it saved? Would it injure us especially if the Empire dis- 
integrated ? 

Let us begin with Singapore and Malaya. There un- 
doubtedly was great incompetence in the leadership of the 
local tycoons and military men. They relied on the jungle 
to defend them; they under-estimated the enemy com- 
pletely; they did not organize and arm the natives. They 
fled before the enemy. It must be added in fairness that 
they had too few weapons, especially planes. Without 
equality in planes, they could hardly have held Malaya in- 
definitely, but nevertheless, the defense should have been 
prolonged much more than it was. 

Something is clearly wrong with British colonialism in 
that area. Something is wrong, too, with the Tory men- 
tality which has governed Britain most of the time since 
the last war and which relied on appeasing Hitler and 
Mussolini because the Tories feared the loss of their pos- 
sessions, including colonies, if war came. The whole appease- 
ment policy was as short-sighted as it was selfish. I have 
condemned it by the hour, in print and otherwise. I am 
convinced also that the people of Britain, as distinguished 
from the Imperialist class, must and will have hereafter a 
larger share in the control of Britain’s destinies. 

I think it is clear, too, that a much larger degree of self- 
government will have to be conceded to India—and should 
be conceded at once. On our side, the war cannot be a war 
to defend liberty in the West and to deny it in the East. 
The people of India won’t fight as we need them to fight on 
any basis like that. The war must be a struggle to defend 
and advance freedom in all parts of the world. 

Yet it does not follow automatically that India should be 
given full independence at once. The demand of the Indian 
non-party conference for full dominion status seems to me 
more reasonable. The situation in India is complex in the 
extreme, racially, religiously, and in other respects. The 
survival of a large number of semi-independent princes also 
complicates the problem. It is not certain that a people 
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which has never governed itself successfully by democratic 
methods should be suddenly called upon to do so. Democracy 
is strongest today where its growth has been longest. It has 
perished lately in countries like Italy and Germany where 
its growth was new and its roots shallow. We may grant 
that Ireland should have had full self-government much 
sooner, without it being necessarily true that India is ready 
for full independence now. 

What is clear beyond doubt is that the British have led 
the Indian people a long way toward independence. I am 
not certain that the British Imperialists have so intended, but 
they have educated young Indians, both in England and in 
India, in the whole philosophy of free institutions. They 
have also, even if grudgingly, granted the Indians succes- 
sively greater degrees of participation in their own govern- 
ment. 

The point which it is absolutely vital for us to under- 
stand is that throughout her imperial history the rule of 
Britain over her empire has been a relaxing one. Our own 
history proves that. Nobody in London ever planned or de- 
sired the American Revolution, but they did give us as 
colonials so much practical freedom that we rebelled against 
comparatively mild restraints and took complete control of 
our affairs. At the start of our Revolution, we were not 
seeking independence, but only to defend the ancient rights 
of Englishmen. 

From 1776 to this moment, also, the very same process has 
been going on—not by revolution mainly, but by evolution. 
Consider Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and Eire—the great self-governing dominions. Each of these 
countries is now an independent nation in everything but 
name. Both in law and in practice, they are in a position of 
full equality with the United Kingdom; and, with the pos- 
sible exception of Ireland, whose territory is vital to British 
security, they could assume a totally independent status at 
will. That with the exception of Eire they fight when 
Britain fights is due to their own free choice, not to any 
compulsion that Britain could or would exercise. 

This state of affairs is one of enormous significance for 
democracy and for human freedom. If we miss the point 
here, we misread the whole world situation. We must keep 
the free British dominions in mind to understand the terrible 
calamity which would befall the world if the German and 
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Japanese Empire grabbers took over. Then the relaxing, 
educating, civilizing hand of Britain would be replaced by 
the iron grip of ruthless exploitation, with permanent deg- 
radation and enslavement for the people of Malaya, India, 
China and every other territory taken over. 

About this the Nazis and Japanese have not left the 
slightest doubt. There is nothing whatsoever in any of their 
doctrines which points to anything but slavery for the con- 
quered, and their acts in every conquered country—Korea, 
Manchuria and China; Poland, France and Greece—have 
not left the smallest doubt about the fate of the peoples 
conquered by them. 

If then we must choose between the British Empire and 
the Nazi or Japanese brands, every instinct of self-preserva- 
tion demands that we choose the British. In every part of 
the British Empire the wind is moving slowly, perhaps, but 
surely, toward greater self-government; in the totalitarian 
empires, it blows in the other direction with cyclonic force. 

But there is a more urgent sense in which we require the 
survival of the British countries. Nobody can doubt that all 
the dominions are more like us and closer to us than any 
other peoples in the world. They also occupy strategic lands 
which in hostile hands would make our defense precarious, 
to say the least. Britain herself, too, is the chief bulwark 
of our defense. We have partly forgotten that lately, but 
we dare not forget it. If Britain had fallen or should fall, 
our position today would be nothing short of desperate. 
Whatever else Britain is, her island is the principal fortress 
in our defenses. As things now stand our coasts are besieged 
by hostile war craft, both East and West. Should Britain 
fall—and Australia—we would know at once what it means 
to stand alone, without allies, in a gangster world. 

Are we not obliged then to temper our criticism of British 
weakness and blundering? If they have disappointed us, we 
have also let them down—at Pearl Harbor, and by entering 
the war so late with so little. There is muddling and in- 


efficiency on our side as well as theirs, and we have only the 
truly heroic stand of MacArthur’s men to match against 
the immortal grit with which the plain people of England 
stood in the breach, holding in the Nazi tide, when nobody 
else could or would. There is a debt we shall be long in 
repaying. 

For more than two years, also, the British have been 
holding a thin line stretching all the way around the world, 
with only the help of our lend-lease aid. That aid was 
generous, in our own self-interest, but the feat of the British 
is still stupendous. It is not true, either, that the British 
themselves have shirked. More than seventy per cent of all 
casualties so far have been among the men of Great Britain, 
not the dominions or colonials. 

Now what of the future? Can we get along without the 
British nations? On the contrary, we need their help more 
than ever—still to hold the lines until we finally get mobil- 
ized, then to aid in the hard fighting that may long con- 
tinue. We do not have a single ally that we can spare and 
we must be careful that our criticism of British errors does 
not weaken morale where we greatly need it to hold. 

Beyond the war, too, the aid of the many units of the 
British commonwealth of nations is essential to the new 
world which must be organized. Without them what chance 
would we have of getting a world organization strong 
enough to keep the peace? Or if you should prefer to think 
of trying to enforce peace by our own power alone, what 
chance of success would there be without control of the 
strategic points lying in the British domains? 

From any standpoint our partnership with the nations in 
the British commonwealth is absolutely vital to a stable 
world. True enough the center of power is moving to the 
United States. We shall have to assume the leadership 
hereafter, but it can only be leadership. We shall require 
the help of many other peoples to get—and keep—a decent, 
livable world. 


American Finance and Business in Khaki 


THE TIME TO TALK CONSTRUCTIVELY TO THE PUBLIC IS NOW 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 
At Mid-Winter Meeting of the Ohio Bankers Association, Columbus, Ohio, February 12, 1942 


AM glad you were able to stay, Governor Bricker, 

because I never like to attack a public man when he 

isn’t present. Happily today I don’t have to perform 
that job because I say with all sincerity that it has been a 
matter of inspiration to many of us in other commonwealths 
to know that you have in Ohio a chief executive who has 
found a way to succeed in politics while at the same time 
remaining faithful to simple arithmetic. 

It is a great matter of discipline and inspiration to all of 
us to know that you have a chief executive in Ohio, a man 
who doesn’t find that a state surplus burns a hole in his 
pocket. Don’t just applaud him here in front of his face; 
go out on the street corners where that doctrine isn’t so 
much appreciated and fight for that principle because, as 
our great President once said, more democracies are wrecked 
on the rocks of fiscal ineptitude than in any other way. 

I have been very much impressed with the streamlined 
meeting that your Ohio Bankers’ Association holds at its 
midwinter conference, selecting a holiday and crowding it 


into a few hours. I think that is a good example for all of the 
other banking associations of the nation and for all the other 
business conventions of the nation. Why, we can end the 
job of licking the Japs and the Germans and the Italians by 
at least a month if we conserve on the time of bankers and 
business executives and men who can be more productive 
than sitting around at protracted wartime sessions of hot air. 

I want to say a few words to you today about the oppor- 
tunities that you men in finance have to be of service to your 
nation at this very critical time. As I see it, bankers are intel- 
ligent centers in their communities and they are privileged 
to take an overall view of their local economy to see not only 
the problems of one business, but the interrelations of all 
business, and as such they are in better position than the 
individual businessman to interpret the effect of putting the 
national economy in khaki on individual enterprises and they 
can render a great patriotic service by preparing their towns- 
men for the inevitable and getting them ready for the bumps 
so that they are not taken by surprise. And that involves 
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some foresight, some intelligent reading of regulations com- 
ing from the center of our government at Washington and 
some ability to foresee the sequence of events which are 
inevitable. 

I have just come from Washington. I didn’t get any great 
reasons for optimism in my short visit. One of the things I 
wanted to check up on was whether they were going to drive 
the parasites from Washington and I found that they were 
only thinking of the parasites who didn’t belong in their 
camp. 

Now I am very much annoyed when I hear outsiders 
come before bankers and businessmen and tell them, Number 
One, there is a war; Number Two, that they have a patri- 
otic obligation. Why, gentlemen, I regard you as intelligence 
centers of your communities and I would be insulting you 
to point out those obvious things. You know best of all that 
we are strengthened in this great war conflict to the extent 
that we are united, that we are strong to the extent that we 
are productive and that we will be productive to the extent 
that we are harmonious. 

Now this isn’t one clique’s war; it isn’t one political party’s 
war; it isn’t a war of one wing, of one political party. You 
and I and our children will have to pay the price for victory 
or defeat, so it is our war. Fortuitously, an accidental cir- 
cumstance, unhappy at the time—the Japanese sneak attack 
on Pearl Harbor—handed us a secret weapon in the form 
of national unity to a greater extent than has prevailed for 
many years. 

Now we have this national unity, but I am interested in 
examining it, in looking at the factors that limit it, in look- 
ing at some of the factors that make it permanent, because 
we don’t want a national unity based on a sheer accident; 
we want a harmony based on an intelligent understanding of 
all groups that that is the road to victory in the war and to 
progress in peace. 

Now, gentlemen, we weren’t entirely united before Pearl 
Harbor. To speak with candor, there was, particularly in 
the banking and business fraternity, some mental reserva- 
tion about the wisdom of the economic philosophy of some 
of our leaders. I don’t think we ought now in the midst of 
a two-ocean war against very hard-boiled enemies to weaken 
ourselves with internal debate and with discussion of con- 
troversial issues. On the contrary, I seriously propose that 
we try to freeze existing relationships for the duration and 
to postpone for the duration all avoidable domestic con- 
troversies. 

As a symbol that this type of cooperation will be a two- 
way street, not a one-way street, I think that our leader- 
ship at Washington could render a tremendous service to 
itself and to the nation in this matter of continuing this 
fortuitous harmony by making a pledge to the people here 
and now that these necessary emergency wartime interfer- 
ences with the freedom of consumers and of businessmen and 
bankers will be demobilized within a few ronths after vic- 
tory has been won. 

But it is not enough to have a commitment, as important 
as that is. It is important also to have an intelligent public 
opinion which will implement the carrying out of that com- 
mitment because in the last war Woodrow Wilson fore- 
saw that necessity and he did put a time limit on these 
emergency apparatuses that he set up in World War Num- 
ber One, but after the Armistice had been signed some men 
had become accustomed to these economic crutches and had 
developed vested interests in them and had found it rather 
profitable to proceed in a cartel spirit and some men of vari- 
ous groups wrote the President letters and sent him tele- 


grams and cables urging him not to demobilize these bureaus 
and commissions and agencies until after the post-war read- 
justment had been accomplished. He called in his advisers, 
discussed it with them, and they unanimously said to him, 
“Mr. President, if you fail to take advantage of this 
psychological moment for getting rid of this regimentation, 
these instrumentalities may be fastened on us forever.” And 
he did get rid of them. And, though we had, after the post- 
armistice boom of 1919 and early 1920 when the pent-up 
demand for durable goods resulted in a boom, in the depres- 
sion of 1920-21, a severe jolt, we were able to take it and go 
through it and retain our American way of life; and if we 
had similar assurances now and a similar determination to 
carry them out, then the responsible men in business and in 
banking, whose unqualified cooperation is essential to win- 
ning this great battle of production, would be more enthusi- 
astic, more without reservation. Let’s be candid. We want 
beyond all else to win this war against the Axis—there is no 
debate about that. We don’t want our property rights or 
our human rights or our civil rights to be subject to Japanese 
overlords or Nazi overlords or Fascist overlords—we are 
united on that. But at the same time, in order to meet the 
competition to the fullest and to exert on the field of battle 
and in the air and on the seas the full strength of a united 
nation, we want to release the genius of American industry, 
the inventiveness of the American people, the full and un- 
qualified support of thinking men in banking and finance, 
and in order to do that we need to give some assurances that 
after we win the war we won't lose the peace. 

Now I am not interested at this stage in making a plea 
for fairer treatment of business executives or banking people. 
I think we are in too serious a situation to be bothered with 
those comparatively trivial matters. I am interested in setting 
free the business executive to do this job of production be- 
cause we, the American people, need these men. After this 
tooling up period, which was so tediously slow, we have 
already got at least a trickle of production of armaments of 
every kind and the problem now is a management job of 
converting the trickle into a flood tide. In order to do this 
job we need to set business and financial management free 
to do it and I say that any political pap as usual, any vision- 
ary reforms as usual which detract these men from this man- 
agement job of accelerating production is contrary to the 
national interest. 

I ask this relief from distractions and sideshows, not as 
a courtesy to businessmen or bankers or investors or owners, 
but in the interests of 130 million people who are in a life- 
and-death struggle and who can’t afford to toy with their 
intellectual and human tools—with their leaders on the 
management side who are the intellectual bottleneck and 
who will determine whether we shall have the military goods 
at the place we need them and on time. 

Now what have I in mind when I say set these men free 
to do their job? I have in mind recognizing that, while there 
cannot be business as usual during the war, neither can 
there be political pap as usual, neither can there be visionary 
political experimentation as usual or controversial law-en- 
forcement as usual. 

Let me be specific, let me give you a bill of particulars so 
you will know what is going through my mind. With the 
news coming from the Pacific, it is clear to all of us that we 
need planes and many planes and need them as fast as human 
ingenuity can turn them out. Well now, the Curtiss-Wright 
plant is producing pursuit planes and in reasonable quantities. 
Forgetting Pearl Harbor, the examiner of the National 
Labor Relations Board a fortnight or so ago issued a report 
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to the Labor Board suggesting that the present union in one 
of the Curtiss-Wright plants was not the type of union 
that he thought ideally suited to the purposes. Well, let’s 
concede for the sake of argument that he is right and that 
a different type of union, from a long-term standpoint, would 
be very much better. I say that in face of the present crises 
we can postpone that matter of reorganization of the internal 
labor relation affairs of that plant because that plant is a 
tool for victory, that plant is busily engaged now turning out 
these necessary planes and that this is no time for either a 
tea party or for a protracted election to re-establish and 
change labor relations. As long as the tool is functioning 
I say we should use it now, and after we have produced the 
planes and won the war, then let us experiment with more 
beautiful and more ideally created labor unions. 

Now, in the second place, businessmen since 1890 have 
learned how to live under the anti-trust laws; whether the 
net result of the legislation has promoted production or re- 
tarded it is beside the point, but they learned how to live 
under it. Now we have in the Attorney General’s office of 
the United States a very literary gentlemen, Mr. Thurman 
Arnold, author of “The Folklore of Capitalism.” He is 
probably the most entertaining prosecutor we have ever had 
in Washington, and, as a paragrapher and editorial writer 
| am very much indebted to him because there is never a 
dull moment while he is functioning. But I say to you in 
all seriousness that Mr. Thurman Arnold has evolved a new 
philosophy of enforcement of the Sherman Act; it is a dii- 
ferent one than prevailed among his predecessors. Let’s con- 
cede for the sake or argument that it is a better theory, but I 
say that too is a type of internal problem that we can freeze 
for the present and postpone until after we have succeeded 
in beating the Japs, the Germans and the Italians, because it 
is a terrific distraction of executive talent to keep them in 
the jitters now as to whether they will be criminally indicted 
or civilly prosecuted because someone has a different inter- 
pretation of the Sherman Act than his predecessors had, and 
I say particularly at this time when Donald M. Nelson as 
generalissimo of production is trying to pool the tools and 
the resources of heavy industries in order to cut red tape 
and to accelerate production of necessary war materials, that 
it is an absurdity amidst that effort to have enforcement as 
usual of the anti-trust laws which forbids that type of col- 
laboration among competitors and I say that for the duration, 
at least as far as more industries are concerned, the Sherman 
Act should be suspended and certainly Thurman Arnold’s 
new formulas of interpretation should be frozen and sus- 
pended until after victory has been won. 

Now, Number Three in this bill of particulars. I have 
recently gone from coast to coast examining at first-hand 
our war industries, our armament plans, our conversion 
plans, and I have been encouraged in some places; as indus- 
trial management gets its teeth into this problem, we are 
going to have a surprisingly rapid acceleration of production. 
The tooling up period was distressingly slow, but we are 
essentially tooled-up now and we are giving management a 
chance to exercise its great genius for mass production in 
which we excel! all the world so that in this coming stage 
if we give these men an opportunity to do their stuff, we 
are going to be amazed at the rapidity and quality of Amer- 
ican production of lethal weapons. But there are going to 
be several bottlenecks. 

One of the bottlenecks in these industrial centers will be 
the availability of power, and that is basic to all production, 
war and peace production. They are already thinking in 
some industrial centers in which I visited of rationing 


power, they have already done it in the South, of course, in 
some sections. They are going to restrict outdoor signs, if 
necessary; they are going to make voluntary appeals to the 
households to cut down on their use of current. Many of the 
utility managements have foreseen this expansion in the 
demand for power and have an order on new turbines and 
other equipment, but it is almost the general experience, 
city by city, that some of these pieces of heavy equipment 
which are on order are going to be greatly delayed because, 
especially since Pearl Harbor, the heavy industries produc- 
ing such items have quite properly given first priority to the 
immediate needs of the Navy. 

So I say that we are going to have a crisis in the quantity 
of power available and in those circumstances with equip- 
ment short and with turbines on order instead of on hand, 
we should in our own interest release the full genius of elec- 
tric utility management to find ways and means through bet- 
ter technology and greater efficiency to spread the availability 
of the power generating units that we have on hand, and in 
this great crisis I say that we should not distract the atten- 
tion of these executives by going ahead with long-term plans 
such as that which the S.E.C. is now administering for dis- 
entangling the public utility empires and relocating local 
properties. Let’s concede for the sake of argument that it 
would be an excellent thing from a long-term peacetime 
standpoint to unscramble the public utility egg, I am in- 
clined to think it would be, but I say that too is the type 
of thing that we can postpone now until after we have 
defeated the Japs, the Germans and the Italians, because it 
distracts the attention of utility executives, takes them to 
Washington, involves them in hearings and discussions with 
lawyers when they should be devoting their full time and 
effort to making the available supplies of power do the utmost 
job for victory. 

And so on through the line, take the matter of taxation. 
In the matter of taxation, industry and finance and the 
American people are going to have the most onerous load 
ever visualized in any country in history. We are not only 
going to pay for our own war effort, but we are going to 
be very generous to our associates. So I say that in view 
of this inevitable heavy load it behooves us to put our heads 
together and devise the most scientific, the most equitable, 
the most non-demagogic tax bill that the human mind can 
conceive. I say in these circumstances there is no time for 
demagogy as usual in the tax law. We ought to concentrate 
on a revenue-producing tax bill, and that is not only true 
of the new legislation but is equally true of the enforcement 
rules in the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Let me illustrate what I have in mind. Our whole war 
effort, our whole war production is contingent on the avail- 
ability of certain scarce items from the mines of the nation, 
copper, nickel, lead, tin and others. We don’t produce any 
tin at home, but we do produce the other items. Under our 
present arbitrary tax depletion rulings, it is not to the in- 
terest of any company to go and mine immediately the 
richest veins. On the contrary, it is ordinary prudence to 
mine some of the less available, less, satisfactory veins. But 
in war time, with the enemy striking at our outlying pos- 
sessions and threatening our own shores, this is no time for 
that type of thing. In the interests of accelerating the produc- 
tion of scarce items which are essential to the war program, 
the Internal Revenue Bureau should summon to Washington 
the treasurers of these great mining corporations and sit 
around a round table and say, “Now what can we do tax- 
wise that will accelerate production ?” 

When we do this, then we shall know the meaning of 
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genuine national unity. When we do these things we will 
be beyond nominal harmony; we will then be on the road 
toward exerting our full strength in this great war crisis. 

And in the competition against the Axis powers, let’s not 
under-estimate their ability to hit hard. In business it is 
our custom to view the competitor objectively, to see his 
strong and his weak points and act accordingly. I think 
Providence is on our side and I think Providence in the long 
run may be the determining factor, but I say let’s give 
Providence a helping hand by making sure that we out- 
produce the Axis. I believe we can do it if we recognize the 
talents inherent in American industry and finance. 

I emphasize this point because in the last nine years or 
so some of our leadership has corrupted its own thinking 
about industry and finance. In thinking that the business- 
man was a racketeer and that the financier was merely an 
undesirable money changer, we have somewhat corrupted our 
capacity to think about economic matters and I am afraid 
also our capacity to govern. So that in the interests of a 
full exertion of the entire strength of the American nation, 
it seems to me that the Number One job is to begin to think 
straight, and then if we think straight we will begin to think 
in elementary terms about the process of producing and ex- 
changing goods and we will know that our great American 
standards of living, which have exceeded those of any other 
nation in the world, have not been the result of accident or 
natural phenomena, that on the contrary they have been the 
consequences of intelligent leadership and foresight. We 
exceed all other nations in supporting the human muscle with 
added units of horsepower and our Americans have earned 
more because with the help of electricity and other power 
they have been able to produce more and the businessman 
who has been kicked around for eight or nine years or more 
has been a useful citizen because he linked his efforts with 
those of science and invention and engineering and he gave 
us the practical blueprint for achieving our human aims 
toward a better sociological level. 

Now if we are going to use these tools, these human tools, 
these mechanical tools in war time we have got to think 
straight about these matters. We can’t afford the luxury in 
war time of our peace time illusions, Marxian half-truths 
and misconceptions about the economic process because men 
in government are now virtually in the position of business 
management themselves. The Federal Government has be- 
come the Number One buyer of all goods and services pro- 
duced, and they are very much now in the same position as 
the executive manager was himself a few years ago. 

Specifically, in February 1942, with the Japs hammering 
at our outlying possessions, and those of our close associates 
in the war, no one in responsibility in our Federal Govern- 
ment would be in a mood today to condone—let’s say—the 
sitdown strikes against which their opposition was somewhat 
tepid five years ago. 

Now in this transformation that is taking place, great 
changes are going to be effected in your lives and in mine, 
in your daily operations in the bank and in mine, and unless 
we foresee what is coming and begin to adjust ourselves to 
the inevitable, we ourselves may be on the economic casualty 
list. 

In order to finance this tremendous, this gigantic war 
program which the President has announced to Congress, in 
order to do that, we won’t, in that great political scientist 
Goering’s phrase, be able to have a full quota of butter as 
well as guns. In order to achieve that Fifty-odd Billion 
Dollar defense program which the President spoke of, we are 


going to have a tremendous industrial shift, a shift away 
from the products which civilians desired and used to prod- 
ucts that the government must have in order to attain victory. 
That is going to have a tremendous effect on the flow of 
business in the United States and is already having a great 
influence. It means, for one thing, that there will be a shift 
of production from advertisable and merchandisable items 
sold to individual civilians to non-advertisable and non-mer- 
chandisable items sold directly to the Federal Government 
and that will have an effect on the welfare of newspapers, 
magazines, radios and other agencies which are engaged in 
this process of enabling business to reach the mentality and 
the emotions of their customers. 

On the side of banking and the lending operations of banks, 
you have got to make up your mind which trades and in- 
dustries are going on the economic casualty list and which 
ones are going to endure throughout the war. This is no 
matter of theory. We have already seen the civilian auto- 
mobile industry completely knocked out, and, although these 
automobile manufacturers will shift to war work and will 
keep going, it by no means follows that their associated dis- 
tributorships and dealerships and service agencies will also 
survive this war period. So that in judging the credit stand- 
ard of a would-be borrower, it is not enough for you to look 
at his past record; you have also got to make up your mind 
whether or not he is going to be on the new prescribed list 
because, though he may be willing to pay, his ability may be 
affected by decisions made at some remote places. The kill- 
ing off of industries by the new business morticians at 
Washington is not yet over. 

I had an opportunity yesterday to visit some of these busi- 
ness undertakers at the O.P.A. and the W.P.B., and I can 
tell you, my friends, that others are on the list, radio for 
civilians, many electrical appliances for civilians, and whereas 
there won’t be complete knockouts of other industries, such 
as perhaps sewing machines and typewriters, there will be a 
very radical reduction in their production programs. And I 
am not saying that that is a bad thing; it is essential to the 
winning of the war that we should stop producing those 
things which in peace time our people like and desire and 
want to buy, and that we concentrate in this war period on 
lethal weapons, which will produce the new objective, which 
is not the more abundant life for our people, but rather to 
produce some dead Japanese, Germans and Italians. 

But from the standpoint of your operating problems, my 
friends, unless you are able to recognize in your loans and 
in your discounts and in your other decisions that we are 
living in a highly abnormal period, you may not be fulfilling 
your full trusteeship in a period such as we are going through, 
because, though the soap box orators can say to you, “Hoopla, 
join the parade,” you still have some obligation to your 
depositors, you still have some obligations to your stock- 
holders and to yourselves, and you know that, unless your 
receipts equal or exceed your expenditures, your franchise to 
remain in business will be terminated. 

And if you are going to stay in business, then you have 
got to view these problems realistically and if you think that 
business or banking are too far removed from the main 
stream, then it is your privilege and it is your opportunity to 
enlist in the armed forces and get nearer the front; but if 
you stay in the background, then you have an obligation to 
study the realities and to act accordingly, always giving first 
consideration to the national needs. 

Now in this period through which we are passing we see 
many divergent trends, we see industry unusually busy and 
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employment in many places rising. But there is no uni- 
formity of trend because in some of these priority-destroyed 
industries, instead of increasing employment, there is unem- 
ployment and thus we see deflation taking place concurrently 
with inflation and in these times when hysteria is just around 
the corner, it is the time for the banker as the leader in his 
community to know the facts and keep calm, even midst the 
bombings if they should come, and to avoid participating in 
what I call siren economics. 

We saw some of that in New York a few days after Pearl 
Harbor when the sirens blew, giving the impression that 
there was an air raid, which there wasn’t; people began to 
sell without rhyme or reason; they had no theory about the 
future, no philosophy about the future. They concurrently 
and simultaneously sold high-grade bonds, commodities and 
common stocks, not realizing that on one theory of what 
was coming certain commodities and possibly even stocks 
should be attractive, whereas on a reverse theory high-grade 
bonds would be attractive, but concurrently they were selling 
everything. That is what I call siren economics in which 
you judge economic values with your middle brain and let 
your higher intelligence rest. 

The banker can’t afford that. He is to be the leader in 
his community; he is the one who must know the facts so 
well that he can tell his friends and his associates to keep 
their shirts on, and if the banker and the businessman show 
some intelligent understanding of what the average civilian 
is likely to go through, he will make lasting friendships for 
our enterprise system, because at a time when the civilian of 
necessity must pull in his belt and make sacrifices it be- 
hooves the businessman and banker to show some sympathetic 
understanding of the nature of this man’s problems. Very 
few others are looking at the civilian’s problems. On the 
contrary, they are saying to him, “Buy defense bonds, pay 
taxes, contribute to all these agencies, keep your family go- 
ing.” But nobody is saying to him with what. And the 
businessman who recognizes that the Number One problem of 
the consumer is going to be handling his own personal budget 
this year will strike a sympathetic note. I don’t care what 
solution he proposes, whether it is going from the corner 
store with a high mark-up to the chain store or whether it 
is trading down from merchant tailor suits to mass produc- 
tion suits, but the businessman and the financier who knows 
that the civilian has a problem in war time and who gives 
him sympathetic guidance and advice will be making friends 
not only for himself and his bank or his business institution, 
but also for the enterprise system, because the time to retain 
customer loyalty is during a seller’s market when the free 
and easy way is to be impolite and discourteous to your cus- 
tomers and to say, as they do on some of the railroads, “Well, 
you are damn lucky to get an upper berth.” The time to re- 
tain consumer loyalty is in a seller’s market because you 
den’t have much competition in being courteous in those 
times and if you are thoughtful about the enterprise system 
during this critical period and if you are a friend in need 
for the consumer, you will be contributing to building up 
both an emotional attitude and an objective understanding 
by the public of the nature of the enterprise system. 

And when after victory comes, when the great post-war 
emotional crisis emerges and when there is a clamor on the 
part of men then put out of employment when armament- 
making ceases to run these government plants, to make any- 
thing in them just to give jobs, that will be the great post- 
war crisis when the future of the free enterprise system will 
be decided. If we have an understanding of the values of 
enterprise, the value in terms of liberty for thirty million 


American families, then we will have a chance to win that 
fight, and if we go into that crisis with a lot of creative ideas 
on the part of enterprises and financiers for making new 
products, for cheapening old products and for employing men 
in useful private jobs, then we will have a chance to win 
that battle and the time to be thinking about it is now. While 
giving first consideration to winning the war, we should be 
giving second thought to making clearer to the public, to our 
employees, to our customers, to the general public, the nature 
of the enterprise system, why it is tied in with human liberty 
and religious liberty and civil liberty and why, when it goes 
out the window our civil and religious rights go with it. The 
European experience demonstrates that the time to talk con- 
structively to the public is now when they are rather fully 
employed and when they are not in a hostile mood. If you 
wait until after the crisis comes, when men are again trudg- 
ing the streets unemployed, then it will be too late for finance 
and business to tell its story, for anything it says then will 
be regarded as purely defensive. 

So that I say that the measure of the crisis is also a measure 
of the opportunity for service and that he also serves and 
helps to win the war who sticks to his last and becomes a 
little bit more productive. The great need in this hour of 
crisis is not merely the appearance of being helpful, but 
lots of quiet, undramatic people who stick to their jobs and 
do their jobs a little more effectively, and if we are in that 
mood I have no doubt that we will be able to ultimately de- 
feat the slave labor of Asia and Europe. 


To Teachers and Students 
of Public Speaking: 


Lionell Crocker, Ph.D., Director of the De- 
partment of Speech of Denison University, and 
author of the book “Public Speaking for Col- 
lege Students,” has taken the speech of Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain, de- 
livered before a Joint Session of the Congress of 
the United States, at Washington, D. C., on 
December 26th, 1941 and has commented upon 
its thought and language and divided it into its 
organic parts. This study of a Churchill speech 
will give the student the key to the success of 


the Prime Minister as a public speaker. 


It’s free upon request to the publishers of 
VITAL SPEECHES, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 











